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IN THIS ISSUE 
METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 


In the November, 1944, issue of the “Journal” appeared the report of the 
California Subcommittee on United States History, a symposium exposition 
of the Subcommittee’s recommendations for the organization of California’s 
program. In the current symposium, various authors discuss methods and 
materials for use in the history classes set up in terms of the recommended 
framework. 


a MICHIGAN’S PLAN FOR BUILDING BETTER CITIZENS 


An out-of-state article, by Roland C. Faunce, describing the citizenship 
education program which has been developed as a part of the Michigan 
Secondary Study. 


MENTAL HYGIENE STUDY IN A HIGH SCHOOL 


A report of the mental hygiene study which the Thomas Jefferson High 
School of Los Angeles organized. Filled with interesting case study ma- 
terial, it shows what a high school can accomplish for many of its problem 
children with only a minimum of psychiatric assistance. 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE EDUCATES WAR CASUALTIES 


This article by George A. Strong, principal of the Napa Evening Junior Col- 
lege, tells how his school is conducting classes for men hospitalized at 
Mare Island—many of them amputation cases. 


A PREINDUCTION COURSE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Written at the request of Ninth Service Command officers in charge of pre- 
induction training, this article by C. L. Glenn of Los Angeles outlines a 
conditioning program for youth. 
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ARE THE INTENSIVE METHODS PRACTICAL FOR 
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EXPERIENCE has shown that for effective speaking, writing, 
listening, or reading, a good dictionary for ready use is highly 
desirable. Many teachers hold that a good portable dictionary 
ranks first among textbooks, to insure steady expansion of 
vocabulary to clothe new ideas from all fields. 


APPEARANCE—Covers and pages instantly attractive; open, gen- 
erous in size, double columns. 


VOCABULARY—57,500 words carefully selected to meet needs of 
secondary school students. 


NEW WORDS SECTION—New 1945 edition contains several hun- 
dred new words and new entries—mainly new war words and 


terms, such as armor, bazooka, escalator-clause, stick, Vichyite, 
etc. 


DEFINITIONS — Newly prepared for upper school students in 
language notably clear and simple. 


ILLUSTRATIVE PHRASES AND SENTENCES — Used freely to 
clarify meanings. 


SYNONYMS—Follow definitions of a word, in type easily distin- 
guishable. 


ETYMOLOGIES—Adapted from Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, for upper school students. 


PICTURES—1,200 in black-and-white, with 8 full-pages in color. 


PARENTAGE — Spellings, pronunciations, syllabication, deriva- 
tions, and presentation of material based on Webster’s New 
International Dictionary. 
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New Books 


HOSE interested in the current 

symposium on methods and ma- 
terials of teaching United States history 
will be particularly interested in the fol- 
lowing group of books and periodicals, 
all in the social studies field and most 
of them directly concerned with United 
States history and civics—these publica- 
tions have been received recently in the 
Journat offices for review: 

Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies 
to Individual Differences, by Edward Krug 
and G. Lester Anderson. Fifteenth Yearbook 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., 1944. Price, $2.00; 156 pages. 

The American Story, by Ruth Wood 
Gavian and William A. Hamm. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1945. Price, $2.48; 672 pages. 

Citizens for a New World, by Erling M. 
Hunt, editor. The National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., 1944. Price, $2.00; 192 


pages. 
Citizenship in Our Democracy, by J. Cecil 
Parker, C. Perry Patterson, and Samuel B. 


McAlister. D. C. Heath and Company, 1944. 
Price, $1.36; 373 pages. 

Essentials to the Creation of a New Civiliz- 
ation, by Oscar A. Prieger. Christopher Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, 1944. Price, $2.00; 196 
pages. 

The Rise of Our Free Nation, by Edna Mc- 
Guire and Thomas B. Portwood. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1943. Price, $1.88; 822 
pages. 

The Social Studies Look Beyond the War. 
The National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., 1944. Price, 10 cents ; 39 pages. 





Another Group 
Subscription 
ECHNICAL HiGH ScHOOL, Oak- 
land, is the latest school to add its 
name to the list of institutions having 
group subscriptions to the CALIFORNIA 
JouURNAL oF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
With the addition of Technical High, 
the list of schools having group sub- 
scriptions now numbers fifty-four—the 
largest number of schools ever partici- 
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To belp you make your plans for the teaching of 
American history... . 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A REPORT PREPARED BY A COMMITTEE COMPOSED OF 
MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
AND THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Director 
EDGAR B. WESLEY, University of Minnesota 


One of the most important reports of a 
curriculum committee ever to be published 
in this country 


In 1942, the report of The New York 
Times on the results of its survey of the 
study of American history in colleges 
and universities throughout the coun- 
try provoked discussions and contro- 
versies in the general press and in 
educational journals. So many con- 
tested the soundness of the test used 
and of the conclusions drawn from its 
use that it became obvious that a more 
carefully controlled survey under 
broader sponsorship was required to 
give a more authoritative view of the 
situation that exists as to the teaching 
of American history in the schools and 
colleges of the country. 

Accordingly, a special committee 
composed of members of three associa- 
tions interested in the teaching and 
study of history was appointed early in 
1943 to conduct a special survey and 
to report its findings and recommenda- 
tions. As the basis for its study, the 
committee designed a history test con- 
sisting of sixty-five items, which it sub- 


Pages xvi—153 


mitted to a large number of persons 
representing a wide range of ages and 
occupations. 

The report, following the examina- 
tions of the results of the test and the 
study of the various factors involved, 
describes the extent and quality of 
popular knowledge of American his- 
tory based on analysis of the replies to 
the test; it weighs the functions of 
history and shows why the subject de- 
serves attention; it surveys history pro- 
grams in the schools and colleges, and 
calls attention to the many popular 
agencies of historical instruction; it 
redefines the place of history in the 
social studies field; it recommends the 
minimum content of American history 
courses at various levels of instruction 
and outlines a program for the educa- 
tion of the history teacher; and it 
makes other recommendations con- 
cerning the teaching of American his- 
tory in the schools and colleges. 


Price $1.25 (list) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street 


San Francisco 5 
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pating in this subscription plan, whereby 
teachers are able to receive the issues of 
the JourNAL for one year at the reduced 
price of $1.00. 





Alumni Group Organizes 
Stanford Education Society 

HE Stanford Education Society 

was organized by the School of 
Education alumni and faculty on Stan- 
ford Alumni Day, July 1, 1944. The 
resolution creating the organization was 
as follows: 

“Be it resolved, that a professional 
organization be established, to be called 
the Stanford Education Society, whose 
purpose shall be to promote the interest 
of education.” 

It may be seen from this resolution 
that the purposes of the organization 
are professional in nature. The activi- 
ties then proposed and already under 
way are those that will make the serv- 
ices of the School more readily available 
to educators in the field and that will 
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articulate the activities of the School to 
the needs in the field. 

Members of the Stanford Education 
Society include those who have attended 
the School of Education and others in 
the ‘field of education who are deeply 
interested in the purposes and activities 
of the Society. 

It is proposed that the members of 
the Society should set up organizations 
in local areas where meetings can be 
held as often as desired. Those organi- 
zations that have been established up 
to the present have proposed to meet 
abort three to four times a year. A 
general meeting of the alumni of the 
School of Education will be part of each 
Stanford Alumni Day in the future. 
The official organ of the organization 
is the Alumni News Letter, published 
quarterly at the School. 

The local groups that have been 
organized up to the present are informal 
in nature. They are managed in some 
instances by only one officer, a chairman 
















elected by the group, while in others 
the secretary has been added to assist 
the chairman. The chairmen of the 
groups which have been set up to the 
present time are as follows: 

Don Roderick, assistant superintendent, 
Alameda. 

Carl Rich, Kern County Curriculum Co- 
ordinator, Bakersfield. 

Irwin Addicott, assistant superintendent, 
Fresno City Schools. 

Reuben Palm, county director of secondary 
education, Los Angeles. 

Malcolm Murphy, principal, Sacramento 
Senior High School. 

Larry Hill, vice-principal, Senior High 
School, San Jose. 

The activities of the local groups have 
been directed toward: (1) Discussing 
problems of common interest and impor- 
tance, and maintaining the pioneering 
spirit of the University by the study re- 
ports of practices and proposed changes 
in practice or policy; (2) Meeting with 
staff members of the School of Edy- 
cation to discuss improvements in edu- 
cational practices in the field; (3) As- 


sisting the School of Education in evalu- 
ating its program of education for school 
personnel; and (4) Maintaining con- 
tacts of former’students in education. 

Responsibility for the direction of the 
Stanford Education Society was placed 
in the hands of an Executive Committee, 
This committee will have the responsi- 
bility of encouraging and facilitating the 
organization of local groups as well as 
studying the most effective forms of a 
continuing organization. The members 
of the Executive Committee are the fol- 
lowing : 

Irwin Addicott, assistant superintendent, 
Fresno City Schools. 

John Almack, School of Education, Stan- 
ford. 

Walter Bachrodt, San Jose (chairman of 
the Executive Committee). 

Harriett Burr, Ventura Junior High 
School. 

J. Russell Croad, superintendent, San Ber- 
nardino City Schools. 

Paul Hanna, School of Education, Stanford. 

Lowry Howard, president, Menlo School 
and Junior College. 
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HERE is a book especially designed to interest your 
senior high school students in the most fascinating story 
that any American can read— 


THE AMERICAN STORY 


More than a political history, it is the story of how the American people 
lived, what they thought, how they worked to launch a national gov- 
ernment. Key events have been skilfully selected and carefully inter- 
preted and there are unforgettable portraits of the men and women 
who have influenced the course of our history. Nearly two-thirds of the 
book is devoted to the period since 1850, and over three hundred illus- 
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Lucian Kinney, School of Education, Stan- 
“ford. , 
Paul Leonard, School of Education, Stan- 
ford. 
Malcolm Murphy, principal, Sacramento 
Senior High School. 
Reuben Palm, Los Angeles County director 
of secondary education. 
Gretchen Wulfing, Oakland City Schools. 
—Lucien B. KINNEY, acting dean, 
School of Education, Stanford Um- 


versity. 





Summer Sessions at the 
University of California 

HE 1945 summer sessions of the 

University of California are 
planned to provide essential training for 
all types of individuals and to equip 
graduate and undergraduate students, 
teachers, school executives, nurses, 
homemakers, and other professional 
workers for improved'service, with spe- 
cial reference to war-time and postwar 
needs. 


This year, for the first time, the Uni- 
versity offers summer sessions on three 
campuses—Berkeley, Los Angeles, and 
Santa Barbara. All sessions will open 
on July 2 and continue for six weeks. 
The new tuition fee of $25 will apply 
in each case. Interchange of faculty 
members and a central administration 
will emphasize the state-wide services 
of the University. 

On the Berkeley campus courses will 
be offered in American institutions, an- 
thropology, art, botany, business admin- 
istration, child development, classics, 


decorative art, dramatic art, economics, » 


education, English, French, geography, 
geology, German, history, mathematics, 
music, nursing, paleontology, philoso- 
phy, physical education, political science, 
psychology, public speaking, social in- 
stitutions, social welfare, Spanish and 
Portuguese. Subject A, and Zodlogy. 
Special workshops, institutes, and other 
events will be arranged in nursing edu- 
cation, reading, driver education, music, 











CONTRASTES 


leyendo y charlando 


HELEN B. COLLINS 
and 


MARIA T. MORALES 


This first-year high school reader 
‘offers stories, anecdotes, and songs of 
Spanish America. The language is 
very simple, and there is ample exer- 
cise material. Prepared by two suc- 
cessful high school teachers and at- 
tractively illustrated. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 











and international understanding and 
intercultural appreciation. 


In addition there will be demonstra- 
tion schools, both elementary and sec- 
ondary, and a children’s recreation 
school. 


On the Los Angeles campus there will 
be offerings in American Institutions, 
anthropology, art, astronomy, bacteriol- 
ogy, biology, business administration, 
chemistry, drama, economics, education, 
English, ethics and religion, French, 
geography, geology, German, history, 
home economics, Italian, mathematics, 
mechanical arts, music, philosophy, 
physical education, physics, political 
science, Portuguese, psychology, public 
health, public health nursing, public 
speaking, Spanish, speech, Subject A, 
and zoology. 

Special features include the Radio 
Institute, in session for the entire sfx 
weeks ; the School Executives’ Seventh 
Annual Conference, July 17-19; The 





Institute on Vision Conservation, with 
the codperation of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, three 
weeks beginning July 2; the Conference 
on Elementary Supervision under the 
leadership of Miss Helen Heffernan, of 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation, three weeks, beginning July 23; 
and the Workshop in Elementary Cur- 
riculum, for the entire six weeks. 


The Elementary Demonstration 
School, which will be in session through- 
out the Summer Session, will include a 
full-day nursery school, serving as a 
laboratory for courses in early childhood 
education. The Clinical School also will 
be conducted during the six-week 
period, specializing in school-subject 
difficulties associated with normal in- 
telligence. 

The Summer Session at Santa 
Barbara College, now a part of the Uni- 
versity system, offers an unusually 
attractive program. All regular depart- 


ments of instruction will be represented, 
including art, education and psychology, 
English, health and physical education, 
home economics, industrial education, 
music, natural science and mathematics, 
and social science. 

Special attention will be given to re- 
quirements for elementary and special 
credentials, with generous offerings in 
home economics and industrial arts. The 
Elementary Demonstration School and 
the Clinical School will be in session 
for the six weeks. The Summer Session 
will be followed by a three-week Insti- 


tute of Natural Science, conducted at ° 


the Santa Barbara Museum of Natural 
History. 

Further details and printed announce- 
ments of the sessions may be obtained 
from the Director of Summer Sessions, 
University of California—Berkeley 4 
or 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24 
—or from Santa Barbara College, Santa 

3arbara. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


July 2 to August 10 (Six Weeks) 


SANTA BARBARA CAMPUS 


Providing essential training for all types of students... 
school executives, nurses, social workers, and other professional groups for 
improved service, the University of California Summer Sessions will make available 
programs of study which will serve the needs of war as well as of the coming peace. 
} On all three cam- 

puses, the summer pro- 
gram stresses all phases 
of teacher education. 
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fn [Lee A atalie Sessions, Berkeley 4, or 


405 Hilgard Avenue, 
By “we Los Angeles 24, or 
7 iy LY Santa Barbara College, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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California Subcommittee to 
Study Transcript Form 


N the surface, the transfer of stu- 
dents from one school to another 

and from one level of education to an- 
other seems a simple process. Such is 
not the case, however, and many man- 
hours have been spent in trying to devise 
ways and means for bringing about a 
more efficient system of student transfer. 
One phase of this problem in particu- 
lar causes difficulty, namely, the trans- 
mittal of personal information concern- 
ing students from one school to another. 
This point was given special consider- 
ation at a recent meeting of the Uni- 
versity of California-High School Affili- 
ation Committee when the question of 
counseling was being discussed. At- 
tention was called to the fact that col- 
leges and universities which do require 
references for students all have their 
own special forms, no two of which are 
alike. It was agreed that it would be 
helpful to persons filling out such forms 
if a uniform blank could be prepared. 
Accordingly it was suggested that the 
problem be referred to the California 
Committee for the Study of Education 
for consideration. It was further sug- 
gested that the State Department of 
Education might be interested in making 
such a form part of the transcript of 
record form. The matter was presented 
to the State Department of Education, 
and these officials were sympathetic 
with the idea and endorsed the recom- 
mendation of the Affiliation Committee 
that the California Committee for the 
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Study of Education make a study of the 
problem. 


Dean Freeman, chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Committee, has set up, therefore, 
the Subcommittee on the Combined 
Transcript and Personal Information 
Report with the following membership : 

Paul E. Webb, Los Angeles High School, 
chairman. 

Florence Brady, Occidental College. 

Harold B. Brooks, George Washington J un- 
ior High School, Long Beach. 

E. L. Lazier, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Henry B. McDaniel, State Department of 
Education. 

Basil H. Peterson, Glendale District Junior 
College. 

Herman A. Spindt, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 

Donald R. Watson, San Diego State Col- 
lege. 

Guy A. West, Chico State College. 

It is to be noted that the members on 
this Subcommittee represent a wide 
variety of school interests, there being 
representation from the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Association of 
California Secondary School Principals, 
private colleges and universities, junior 
colleges, and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Subcommittee has been informed 
that the purpose of the new blank would 
be to provide a means for transmitting 
counseling information from the high 
schools to the colleges. It was pointed 
out that the “check” system used by 
some schools has been found to be of 
little value, just as the very elaborate 
forms used by others have been found 
to be impractical. 


189 
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The Subcommittee was instructed 

1. To make a review of the different 
types of blanks. 

2. To make an analysis of the specific 
needs in California. 

3. To work out a sample blank. 

4. To present all of the above results 
to the California Committee for its con- 
sideration. 

If the Subcommittee can devise a 
combined high school transcript and 
counseling blank which will meet the ap- 
proval of the various interested groups, 
a distinct contribution will have been 
made to education in the State Hiram 
W. Epwarps, director, Office of Re- 
lations with Schools, University of Cali- 
fornia. 





Next Month 


UCH Service Training Programs as 

the ASTP have achieved almost 
phenomenal results in the teaching of 
foreign languages, at least in teaching a 
speaking knowledge of a language. Just 
how phenomenal these results are, how 
they have been achieved, and whether 
the means for their achievement can be 
adopted for use in the regular classes 
of the public schools are the subjects 
covered in next month’s symposium, 
“Are the Intensive Methods Practical 
for Postwar Foreign Language 
Classes ?” 

The symposium opens with an article 
written by Dr. Hermenegildo Corbato, 
associate professor of Spanish at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
Dr. Corbaté tells how his institution 
has been teaching the Chinese Foochow 
dialect to ASTP trainees, a very inter- 
esting article and one which will be 
enjoyed by language teacher and mathe- 
matics teacher, by educator and layman. 

The second article, written by Dr. 
Francis J. Carmody, assistant associate 
professor of Romance languages at the 
University of California, Berkeley, dis- 
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cusses the teaching of French under the 
ASTP, pointing out in particular cer- 
tain phases of the intensive program 
which would have definite limitations if 
their application were to be attempted in 
our regular secondary schools. 


After these two articles, one describ- 
ing the intensive teaching of a dialect 
probably never before taught in an 
American school or college, and the 
other telling of the intensive program 
in a foreign language which long has 
been one of the most popular in our 
American schools, comes a contribution 
by Miss Vera D. Miller, supervisor of 
the teaching of modern languages, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Miss 
Miller deals directly with the problem 
of how the intensive programs should 
affect the modern foreign language 
classes in our secondary schools. 


The remainder of the symposium con- 
sists of a survey by Dr. Bayard Q. Mor- 
gan, professor of Germanic languages 
at Stanford University, of how Cali- 
fornia high school language teachers 
expect to adapt the intensive methods 
to their own courses. Professor Mor- 
gan has planned and organized the 
symposium. 

The May out-of-state article comes 
from Dr. Louise M. Snyder, staff as- 
sistant to the manager of the Industrial 
Relations Division, Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Marietta, Georgia. She writes 
of the postwar junior college educational 
program for women. 


Among other articles are a discussion 
of the teacher load problem, written by 
Dr. Thomas L. Nelson, district superin- 
tendent of the Kern County Union High 
School District ; a report on implement- 
ing guidance through a reading center, 
written by Thornton C. Blayne, Menlo 
School and Junior College ; and an anal- 
ysis of the place of audio-visual educa- 
tion in the postwar era, by Lt. James H. 
Williams, U.S. N.R. 























In Grade 5 


N order to discuss methods and ma- 

terials used in the study of American 
history in Grade 5, we must state briefly 
the objectives for such a study. Such 
an outline aids in the development of 
clear ideas of the settlement of the 
United States from east to west, and of 
our dependence today on the contribu- 
tions of the past. 

A study of American history in 
Grade 5 should develop an understand- 
ing of: 
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1. The origin of many of-our ideas and in- 
stitutions in the Old World. 

2. The discovery and exploration of our 
country by daring adventurers from Europe 
who led the way for settlers to come to the 
New World. 

3. The needs of the colonists and pioneers 
for food, shelter, clothing, transportation, et 
cetera. 

4. How our forefathers utilized available 
resources to meet their basic needs. 

5. How geographic factors affected man’s 
way of living. 

(a) Influence of physical features on settle- 

ment and travel. 








q The report of the California Subcommittee on United States History and Civics, 
published last November after more than a year’s study and deliberation by the 
Subcommittee, consisted largely of recommendations with regard to the grade levels 
at which United States history should be taught in the public schools of California 
and with regard to the specific emphases and division of content to be made at each 
of these levels. The report furnished an excellent guide for California history teach- 
ers and curriculum makers, but it did not go into detail as to the particular methods 
and materials which should be employed if the recommended pattern is to function 
as planned. Since methods and materials are the heart of any curriculum outline, 
the Subcommittee suggested that a symposium in the “Journal” be devoted to the 
means whereby its program can be implemented. The four articles of the current 
symposium are presented for this purpose. 

In the first of these articles, Miss Ethel Eckert of the Escondido Union Schools deals 
with methods at the fifth grade level—an article important to secondary teachers in 
that so much of what they will do at the eighth and eleventh grades is conditioned 
by what their pupils have experienced during their first exposure to a formal course 
in United States history. A second article, written by Miss Julia M. Ross and Miss 
Ada M. Weaver, both San Francisco junior high school teachers, deals with methods 
and materials in the eighth grade. Miss Barbara Sheifield of the Polytechnic School, 
Pasadena, handles the eleventh grade level. 

The symposium is concluded with an article by Dr. Lavone Hanna, supervisor of 
curriculum and educational research in Long Beach, who discusses evaluation in 
American history classes, using frequent illustration of evaluative instruments to 
make her points. 

An article closely related to the symposium is the out-of-state contribution by 
Roland C. Faunce, associate director of the Michigan Secondary Study, who tells of 
Michigan’s program for citizenship education. 

Copies of the current issue of the “Journal” can be had at the regular price of 50 
cents each, and a few copies of the November issue, with its symposium devoted to 
the complete Subcommittee report, are still available at the same price. Ten or more 
copies of either or both issues will sell at the special rate of 35 cents each. 
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(b) Comparison with present highway, rail, 
and air routes. 


6. Tools and inventions for periods stud- 
ied: water wheels, looms, plows, Conestaga 
wagons, steamboats, cotton gin, railroad, ct 
cetera. 


7. Institutions, laws, social groups essential 
to the regulation of community life: May- 
flower Compact, agreements made by frontier 
settlers and pioneers moving west. 


8. Beliefs and traditions brought by the col- 
onists: family, religious, work, and thrift 
attitudes. 


9. Contributions of such leaders as John 
Smith, William Penn, Daniel Boone, Meri- 
wether Lewis, William Clark, George Wash- 
ington, Benjamin Franklin, Eli Whitney, and 
others. 


PUPILS bring to the fifth grade a 

background of knowledge covering 
many things which will contribute to 
théir understanding of the story of 
America. It is the responsibility of the 
teacher to determine what that knowl- 
edge is and build upon it. Probably he 
will find them familiar with stories of 
how the American Indians lived. Their 
fourth grade social studies probably will 
have included a study of California 
from the time of early Spanish settle- 
ments to the present. They will under- 
stand to some extent many map and 
globe features. They will have devel- 
oped some measure of skill in searching 
for needed information and in using 
many different types of classroom ma- 
terials. The teacher should be con- 
stantly aware of these skills as he plans 
his program. 

What are the criteria to be used as 
bases for judgment in the selection of 
materials? Edgar B. Wesley lists the 
following guiding principles as those 
most frequently mentioned by educa- 
tional writers : “utility, accuracy, learn- 
ability, pupil needs, pupil interests, civic 
value, and social needs.”* He presents 
them as “suggestions, none of which 


1 Teaching the Social Studies, D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1942. 
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4q Being a secondary school publica- 
tion, the “Journal” does not include 
articles which have no direct relation- 
ship to one of the secondary grades. 
The present article represents no ex- 
ception to this policy: for even though 
it discusses methods and materials to 
be used in fifth grade American his- 
tory classes, it is of direct concern to 
junior high school teachers in that it 
gives them a better idea of what their 
pupils have experienced before 
reaching them. And since the Cali- 
fornia Subcommittee insists that the 
fifth, eighth, and eleventh grade 
courses in United States history shall 
form a whole and not each be a repe- 
tition of what was previously taught, 
it is particularly important that at 
each level the teaching be done in 
terms of what is going on at the other 
levels. ; 

Miss Eckert is a teacher of Grade 5 
in the Escondido Union Schools. She 
has had six years of teaching in the 
rural schools of San Diego County 
and one year in the San Diego City 
Schools. She reports that her interest 
in the teaching of American history 
was stimulated by participation in 
graduate seminars in elementary 
education at Claremont Graduate 
School. 





furnishes specific guidance.” Whatever 
techniques for selection and rejection 
of materials are used by the teacher will 
be influenced by his educational and 
social philosophies. 

Teaching should be characterized by 
meeting the needs of the individuals, 
selecting effective methods, choosing 
and using instructional materials, and 
providing for constant evaluation. 


cone it is impossible to obtain his- 
tory from experience, it is important 
for the class to have at hand a wealth 
of reading materials of various types. 
Textbooks, reference books, magazines, 





























library books, and newspapers are vi- 
tally important. 

These cannot be handed to fifth grade 
youngsters, however, without careful 
guidance on the part of the teacher. 
Any printed material given to the child 
should be easily within his reading 
ability. Not only are wrong concepts 
developed through struggles with dif- 
ficult material, but also a dislike for the 
entire subject is begun. In many cases 
it may be wise for the teacher to rewrite 
certain bits of pertinent information in 
the vocabulary which is suited to the 
children’s level of ability in reading. 

Unless the child feels a need for cer- 
tain information, he will not be very 
anxious to search for it. He is much 
more willing. to do research work to 
answer questions which have been de- 
veloped by the class than to work on 
those dealt out by the teacher. Here 
again, the instructor’s wise guidance 
is needed in weeding out unimportant 
material. 

The teacher often may raise issues 
stimulating the children to do research 
work. In reading a story aloud, he may 
stop at an exciting point and thus chal- 
lenge the youngsters to read independ- 
ently for the outcome. 

The reading table in a fifth grade 
classroom usually is a very popular 
place. Boys and girls are interested in 
stories, fiction and nonfiction, which 
are based on American history. They 
are anxious to read such tales as Letters 
of Polly, the Pioneer, by Nida ;? Pioneer 

wins,’ and The American Twins of 
1812, by Lucy Fitch Perkins; and 
White House Gang, by Looker.’ They 
are very willing to go to such books 
as Our America, by Melbo,® and Pi- 


2 William Lewis Nida, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1916. 


8 Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. 

4 Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 

5 Earle Looker, Fleming H. Revell Company, 
158 Fifth Ave., New York City, 1933. 


6 Irving Robert Melbo, Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1941. 
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oneering in Democracy, by Morgan," 
for material to be used in individual 
reports to the class. 

Materials on the reading table should 
be changed frequently so that appropri- 
ate material always will be at hand. 
Often a marker placed in the page where 
a story or m of interest may be 
found will t4\ at the slow or timid child. 


M* PS, graphs, and charts provide 
Y* objective sources of information. 
They are means of conveying facts to 
children of all reading abilities. They 
are most helpful when used under di- 
rect teacher supervision. 

No device is more helpful than the 
globe in developing certain concepts. 
The size and shape of the United States 
in relation to the other bodies of land 
are more easily understood through use 
of the globe. It aids in developing an 
understanding of such items as “fifty- 
four forty or fight,” and it is invaluable 
in helping the children understand why 
the early explorers thought they had 
reached India when they landed in the 
New World. 

A bulletin board is an effective aid. 
There should be space available for the 
pupils’ use as well as the teacher’s. 
Pupil work of good quality should be 
rewarded by display for others to see it. 
Interesting bits of information and pic- 
tures are easily accessible when mounted 
on the bulletin board. If more than one 
classroom bulletin board is available, 
one might be set aside exclusively for 
items related to the study of history. A 
student committee might develop rules 
for its use and supervise the arranging 
and changing of displays. 

Pictures may be very valuable, pro- 
vided they are accurate. Much helpful 
information may be gained from well- 
selected pictures placed where the chil- 
dren can use them. The teacher may 





ow Morgan, The Macmillan Company, 
40. 
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have his own collection, but in most 
cases the Visual Education Department 
will be the most valuable source of pic- 
ture sets. 


Many times the boys and girls bring 
to class post cards or other small copies 
of American scenes. If an opaque pro- 
jector is available, it is an ideal means 
for centering the attentivf of the class 
on selected pictures. 


A lantern slide projector is another 
valuable piece of equipment. Profes- 
sional slides may be borrowed for class 
use. Sets of slides may be made by the 
class members, such activity providing 
a profitable experience in research. All 
or part of the class might participate 
in making simple drawings for slides— 
showing types of clothing, weapons, 
houses, or transportation used during 
the various periods in the settlement of 
America. 


Some valuable learning experiences 
have resulted from articles brought to 
school by the children, the teacher, or 
interested neighbors. One class was 
privileged to see a newspaper published 
at the time of Lincoln’s assassination. 
Class members often bring arrowheads, 
pottery, old lamps or lanterns, and so 
on. It is not so much the bringing of 
such articles that is valuable as the 
search for answers to class questions as 
to when, where, and how such things 
were used. 


lap pictures have proved 

helpful in the teaching of Ameri- 
can history. In every case, however, it 
is wise for the teacher, by stimulating 
questions or by telling part of the story, 
to view the picture first and then pre- 
pare the class for what it is to see. A 
short period for discussion of the film 
should follow each showing. Frequently 
a second showing is highly desirable. 
The use of films cannot just happen; 
it must be planned. 
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Classrooms equipped with radios 
have another source of information, 
Listening to the broadcast of a presi- 
dential inauguration or some other gov- 
ernmental activity helps the children 
understand additional phases of Ameri- 
can life. Certain regular educational 
programs, such as the American School 
of the Air series, are valuable in this 
respect. It is important, however, for 
the teacher to select the programs which 
are most suited to her situation. It is 
necessary for her to have a bulletin so 
that she may prepare her class for what 
it is to hear. In every case, there should 
be some specific purpose for listening ; 
radio programs must not become sub- 
stitutes for teaching. 


An important source of first-hand in- 
formation is the class excursion. Places 
such as museums, monuments, missions, 
historic buildings, art galleries, and old 
homes offer opportunities for learning 
experiences. 


The teacher will want to be familiar 
with the place to be visited, to secure 
permission to take her group, and to 
obtain written consent from the parents. 
The class should spend some time in 
discussing questions it would like an- 
swered, things to be observed, and rules . 
of conduct. After the excursion, there 
should be an opportunity for pupils to 
discuss what they have seen and to ask 
questions about anything that was not 
clear to them. It is a good idea for them 
to summarize what they have learned. 

Because of war-time conditions, ex- 
cursions are seldom possible at present, 
but an important place should be re- 
served for them in postwar curriculum 
planning. 


LEMENTARY school classes have 
the advantage of correlating their 
activities in many other subjects along 
with their study of history. Art, music, 























physical education, and dramatics are 
among some of the areas making most 
valuable contributions to history. 

Art periods may be spent in the draw- 
ing of pictures illustrating various 
phases of the story of America or in the 
construction of models of tools or 
weapons used by colonists or pioneers. 

The time spent with music selected 
from various phases of American his- 
tory is profitable and enjoyable. Songs 
such as Dixie, Yankee Doodle, Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, Oh, Susanna, 
and Home on the Range may be learned 
by the entire class. Music appreciation 
lessons should include numbers such as 
The New World Symphony, by Dvorak ; 
Ballad for Americans, by Earl Robin- 
son; and Grand Canyon Suite, by 
Grofe. 


The colonist and pioneer groups spent 
most of their time working. Occasion- 
ally, however, they had an opportunity 
for games. Boys and girls are very 
much interested in repeating some of 
those games during physical education 
periods or in conducting an old fash- 


‘+ joned spelling bee. Folk dances, such 


as the Minuet, Virginia Reel, Pop Goes 
the, Weasel, or any of the square dances, 
provide added opportunities for growth 
in understanding the limited amount of 
leisure activity. 

Since our emphasis in the teaching of 
United States history in Grade 5 is 
largely on how the people lived, we find 
much that is helpful in the use of dram- 
atizations. 

One class of fifth graders presented 
an auditorium program contrasting, in 
play form, life in a colonial cabin with 
life today. It was not only educational 
but also an enjoyable experience. At- 
tention was given to suitable costum- 
ing, stage settings, music, and dialogue. 
In its search for stage settings, and 
proper costumes, the class found much 
information from studying the excep- 
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tionally fine costume dolls and period 
dioramas borrowed from the Visual 
Education Department. 


on tests should be given in 
the history class from time to time, 
but in no case should they be conducted 
in such a way as to lead to temporary 
memorization of facts which will be for- 
gotten immediately. It is far more valu- 
able for the children to understand 
what the president of the United States 
does than to be able to name all the 
presidents in order from Washington 
to Roosevelt. 

Most of the evaluation situations 
will tend to be informal. Evaluation 
frequently will include pupil-teacher 
conferences, ratings of reports, and ob- 
servation of evidences of social and 
civic attitudes. The teacher will devise 
tests by which to evaluate the effective- 
ness of teaching and learning in terms of 
objectives. The evaluation program 
must include measurement of concepts, 
critical thinking, attitudes, interest, 
skills, and social behavior. 


HE methods and materials men- 
tioned here are some of the many 
which are in use every day by teachers 
of American history in elementary 
schools. All teachers cannot use the 
same methods with equal effectiveness. 
Each instructor will want to select those 
which are best suited to the objectives, 
interests, and needs of his group. 
Regardless of all we hear of students” 
dislike for history, it is not apparent to 
any degree in boys and girls of the fifth 
grade. They are excited and challenged 
by the story of America, from the ad- 
ventures of the explorers to the present 
day happenings which some day will 
appear in history books. 
Children leave the fifth grade with a 
wealth of information concerning our 
country and its history. 






















HERE they stood — the high 
eighth class giving “Stars Through 
the Perilous Night” as the culminating 
activity of their series of problems in 
United States history studied through- 
out the terms. Not only were they earn- 
estly living every moment of their pres- 
entation but stirring the hearts of their 
audience as well. 
“O, SAY CAN YOU SEE” 
from Boston to Los Angeles 
America awakes. 
She has dreamed full long and well 
of her forefathers, 
of her heroes, her flagmakers, 
her federation drafters, 
her women at arms, her babes of liberty. 
She has learned by rote, by heart 
what he said 
at Gettysburg, what he said in farewell 
to armies, 
what he wrote to Mrs. Bixby, what he meant 
by the Monroe Doctrine. 
She has sung the songs 
of freedom: 
“Yankee Doodle, keep it up, Yankee Doodle, 
dandy” ; 
Yes, everything from Yankee Doodle to 
“Glory, glory, hallelujah! His truth is march- 
ing on,” 
“They hung Jeff Davis to a sour apple tree,” 
“John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the 
grave,” 
all to the same tune, a stirring tune 


of liberty. 

But you might ask, what does this 
mean to them? Too often have we all 
seen such presentations where the 
pupils were interested only in the dram- 
atization, and little touched by the lofty 
words they mouthed. Whether it is 
meaningful to the students depends on 
the amount of their understanding— 
which in turn depends on the quality 
of work done in the classroom day by 
day. 
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In the Eighth Grade «» 
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4 To the junior high school teacher 
particularly is the organization of a 
unified United States history program 
important, for the teacher at this level 
not only must fit his instructipn into 
what his children already have ex- 
perienced, but also he must keep ever 
in mind the nature of the instruction 
they will find in the eleventh grade. 
The accompanying article outlines 
certain methods and materials which 
eighth grade teachers have found 
useful in accomplishing their particu- 
lar assignment in such an interrelated 
program as that recommended by the 
California Subcommittee. 

The two authors of this article both 
are teachers in the San Francisco 
Unified School District. Miss Ross is 
head of the Social Studies Depart- 
ment in the Roosevelt Junior High 
School, which position she has held 
for the past fifteen years. Miss Weaver 
is acting as liaison officer between 
the City School Department and the 
State Department in connection with 
the San Francisco Peace Conference. 
Prior to being given this assignment, 
she had taught in the Retention Home 
(where she dealt with children from 
the third to the twelfth grades), in the 
Horace Mann, Presidio, and Aptos 
Junior High Schools, and in the ele- 
mentary schools. During most of the 
past year, she has had charge of per- 
sonnel in the San Francisco Public 
Schools. Miss Ross and Miss Weaver 
served as curriculum coérdinators in 
the curriculum study which resulted 
in the publication by the San Fran- 
cisco schools in 1943-44 of “A Guide 
to the Social Studies Program.” 





The following paragraphs describe 
some devices which have proved helpful 
in giving meaning to United States his- 
tory at the eighth grade level. 
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LASSWORK should provide op- 

portunity for all students to par- 
ticipate codperatively in the solution of 
a problem. Each one should feel that 
he has a contribution to make—in our 
democracy, the less able, as well as those 
of greater mental achievement, have a 
proportionate responsibility for the ad- 
vancement of our social welfare. 

To accomplish this it is necessary 
for the teacher to have differences in 
assignments and expectations. Al- 
though the class as a whole will have 
the same general assignment, he must 
help those of varying ability to see dif- 
ferent goals. 

For instance, in the study of the War 
of 1812 and how it brought the United* 
States a new position in world affairs, 
the general assignment will include as 
one topic, “The Monroe Doctrine—why 
President Monroe thought it a good 
time for our country to take a stand 
against the establishment by European 
nations of new claims in the Americas.” 
How can this problem be diversified so 
that each student will share in its so- 
lution ? A 

All must gain an understanding of 
the word, doctrine, as a body of prin- 
ciples in which people believe ; and they 
must comprehend that later presidents 
took the same position as President 
Monroe until the Monroe Doctrine be- 
came a fixed policy of the United States. 

The more able students, however, 
will read further and learn how the 
Monroe Doctrine has influenced the 
actions of the United States on numer- 
ous occasions. By means of a panel or 
forum they may present to the class how 
the Monroe Doctrine has changed ; how 
corollaries have been added, such as 
the one concerning Magdalena Bay, 
when the Doctrine was extended to ap- 
ply to Asiatics as well as to Europeans ; 
how even in the present war its sphere 
and influence have been extended when 
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the United States announced that 
Greenland is in the western hemisphere. 

Those with special talents may draw 
cartoons or illustrations or write a radio 
script to show how at times the Monroe 
Doctrine has caused our relations with 
Latin America to become strained and 
how recently it has helped in our Good 
Neighbor Policy. Others may make 
maps or graphs indicating the develop- 
ment of our government’s policy. Use 
of movies and recordings on this sub- 
ject can be very effective. 

In this way the facts are studied, and, 
as Charles Beard has said, they are 
precious and important—but not pri- 
marily so. The facts must be so used 
by the student of history that under- 
standing and active citizenship result. 
He must see how things might have 
been different and thus be able to draw 
better designs for the future. He must 
lend himself to the implementations of 
those designs. 

The difference then in much of the 
teaching of history is not so much in the 
objectives toward which the pupil is 
working as it is in the materials and 
activities by which he is guided in his 
education toward effective democratic 
citizenship. A variety of instructional 
materials and methods is necessary if 
assignments are to meet the needs and 
abilities of all individuals. This calls 
for cleverness on the part of the teacher, 
who must see that each makes the best 
and maximum contribution for his ca- 
pacities without there being a feeling of 
inferiority on anyone’s part. 

The formation of groups within the 
class to work codperatively in covering 
a certain topic affords opportunity for 
division of labor. Dramatizations and 
projects of various kinds are particu- 
larly suitable in the eighth grade, where 
learning is more dependent on direct 
rather than on vicarious experience. A 
well-drawn time line, graph, diagram, 
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or chart has helped many a pupil to un- 
derstand a social problem. Other ac- 
tivities may be encouraged, such as 
songs, dances, plays, and radio pro- 
grams to fit the occasion. Through these 
mediums history comes alive, but only 
that on which a student himself has 
worked remains with him. It becomes 
the task of the teacher, therefore, to see 
that each pupil has a share in the solu- 
tion of a problem, a share beyond the 
mere reading of a textbook and the pass- 
ing of an examination. 


* Hainan is very little that is wholly 
new in our present methods of teach- 
ing history. Most procedures have been 
suggested and used many times over. 
The real improvement can come only in 
the application of these procedures, in 
their adjustment to the purpose of the 
unit, and in the conditions and limita- 
tions under which the work is done. 

Techniques on the how of doing 
things are not bags of tricks that can 
be borrowed from one teacher by an- 
other and applied unthinkingly and in- 
discriminately. There is no standard 
set of experiences or methods which will 
meet the needs and interests of any 
grade or age group. Actually the same 
method may cause desired learning in 
the one case and absence of it in another, 
or learning in quite unsought directions. 
Under any conditions where real learn- 
ing is impeded or prevented, rote mem- 
orization and verbalization are almost 
inevitable outcomes. 

The resourceful teacher is alert con- 
stantly to discover original ways of 
presenting history materials. He uses 
apt comparisons, skillful drawings, and 
effective appeals to facilitate the learn- 
ing process. The pupil is at his most 
receptive age in the eighth grade. He is 
ready and willing to learn the history of 
his country if the teacher can strike the 
responsive chord. If the presentation is 
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appealing, therefore, the learning proc- 
esses will be active. 

This is the age for activities. The 
eighth grader enjoys living the inci- 
dents with the characters in history, 
Through keeping a log, dramatization, 
or original stories he accompanies Lewis 
and Clark on their adventurous expe- 
dition. There is ample opportunity to 


impress on him the general geography - 


and location of the Northwest area 
while he is experiencing the adventures 
of the trail with these frontiersmen. 
Exploring the Louisiana Territory, 
hunting wild game, and dealing with 
the Indians should go along concur- 
rently with plenty of map making, trac- 
ing the course of rivers, learning some- 
thing about the great prairie lands, the 
mountains, and the climate of the vari- 
ous regions. All this lays foundation 
concepts truly richly learned on which 
can be built an understanding of the de- 
velopment of this region today. 


ERHAPS the most stimulating and 

successful method used in teaching 
history is the classroom discussion. In 
the Wesley Report it is suggested that 
the desired outcome is not history for 
history’s sake but for the contribution 
that history has to make to the develop- 
ment of the human personality and to 
the society in which the individual lives. 
In order that this development may be 
achieved, the student must be given an 
opportunity to express his opinions and 
gain the criticisms and experiences of 
his fellows—one of the best reasons for 
the use of the discussion method. From 
it he learns critical thinking, gains prac- 
tice in recognizing and defining prob- 
lems, and learns to revise judgment 
upon the introduction of new data. 

In the use of this method, it is again 
the ability of the teacher which deter- 
mines the success achieved. Before a 
student can take part effectively in a 
discussion, he must learn something of 
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the framework upon which the discus- 
sion depends. 

The discussion method differs from 
the question and answer method in that 
the student no longer memorizes the 
facts in the book long enough to repeat 


them to the teacher for a grade. To dis-' 


cuss the problem, he must know enough 
to question and formulate opinions and 
compare them with familiar happenings 
in his everyday life. Books of varying 
difficulty, supplemented with other ma- 
terials and activities, are necessary if all 
the pupils are to gain the basic ideas 
on which class discussion is based. 


Some of the pupils may not be par- 
ticularly articulate in the beginning, 
but when they recognize that any point 
of view will be respected, and that the 
purpose of the discussion is to broaden 
their experience, they will volunteer 
more and more. The teacher must guide 
the discussion carefully so that slower 
students may make their contributions 
on the general facts while the abler stu- 
dents are wrestling with more difficult 
questions. In this way all have a sense 
of participation. 

The often used illustration of this 
method, but one that never gets old, is 
the assembling of the class as the Con- 
stitutional Convention. This gives an 
opportunity for all students to partici- 
pate, as each can be a delegate repre- 
senting a certain colony. Quite a bit of 
background reading and preparation is 
necessary if students are to carry on this 
discussion. ' 

James Madison, the secretary, keeps 
a daily account of the business trans- 
acted. His Journal is a record for all 
as to what questions, debates, panels 
and reports are here from day to day. 
Delegates speak on both sides of the 
question as to whether the new national 
government should be given the power 
to regulate trade between the states. 
Then there is the argument between the 
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large and small states, between the 
North and the South. Some delegates 
are opposed to a strong central govern- 
ment ; others are for it. Some delegates 
write letters home urging the adoption 
of the Constitution. 


The news reporters are ever present, 
and they write articles to be published 
after the convention is adjourned. They 
make cartoons and diagrams showing 
how the new Constitution divided the 
powers of the national government be- 
tween Congress, the president, and the 
court. oe 

An excellent new book for eighth 
graders on this subject is You and Your 
Government, by Aker and Aker.’ The 
visual aids in this textbook are espe- 
cially useful and most plentiful. 

It is only a natural step to go from 
the Constitutional Convention to argu- 
ments for and against the Constitution 
in the various colonies. At least one day 
can be spent in a colonial legislature on 
the agitation for the Bill of Rights. A 
most effective connection of the past 
with the present is a comparison of 
President Roosevelt’s message to Con- 
gress on January 6, 1941, when he said 
that World War II was a fight for the 
Four Freedoms, with the freedoms 
mentioned in the Bill of Rights. 


ie considering methods of presenting 

United States history to eighth 
graders, the teacher should keep in 
mind that these students still’are in the 
story age. Some memorable lessons 
spring from an incident that an under- 
standing adult vividly dramatizes. 
Through stories, boys and girls become 
acquainted with men and women who 
have made the United States a great, 
free nation. From biographies they 
learn that these early Americans lived, 
faced problems, and worked and fought 


1 Homer F. Aker and V. N. Aker, Harr Wag- 
ner Publishing Co., San Francisco, 1944. 
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for the same rights that we wish to pre- 
serve today. They learn to respect the 
ideal for which our heroes stood, while 
appreciating the accounts of their deeds. 

There is an excellent book about 
George Washington, From Farm House 
to the White House, by William M. 
Thayer,’ with so many personal inci- 
dents that it makes an eighth grader 
feel he has known the man personally. 
The student at this age needs that per- 
sonal touch. From one good story he 
is willing to go in for all the facts of the 
period. Once his interest is aroused, 
the rest is easy for the history teacher. 

More can be taught about the settling 
of the Oregon country through the bi- 
ography of Narcissa Whitman, Pioneer 
of Oregon, by Jeanette Eaton,’ than 
through any textbook. John Paul Jones 
really lives and takes his place as a great 
naval hero in Edward Ellsberg’s ] Have 
Just Begun to Fight. 


This interest in biographies and stor- 
ies furnishes the basis for many other 
activities. 


A: no time in the past has the history 

teacher had so many helpful, useful, 
and attractive materials as now. Visual 
aids are vital to the effective presenta- 
tion of history. Some of the textbooks 
are so well illustrated and so interesting 
that students are impressed with a de- 
sire to explore them at sight. Some of 
them have made excellent use of graphs, 
charts, cartoons, pictures, and maps. 
One textbook that features colored 
maps is the new edition of Glenn W. 
Moon’s The Story of Our Land and 
People.’ One particular map in this 
book shows the early routes to the West, 
such as the Cumberland Gap and The 
Wilderness Trail. When the members 


2 Albert Whitman & samppeny. 286 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, 1927. 


3 Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1941. 
4 Dodd, Mead and Company, Inc., 1942. 
5 Henry Holt and Company, 1942. 
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of a class compare this map with a mod- 
ern highway map, they realize that 
Daniel Boone blazed the trail for the 
automobile today. 

Supplementary materials must be 
adjusted, too, to meet the varying abili- 
ties of the class. For instance, in con- 
nection with this same study of the early 
development of the West, there are 
several stories about Daniel Boone. 
One by James H. Daugherty’ is suitable 
for the average student of the eighth 
grade ; while another found in The Book 
of Courage, by Herman Hagedorn." is 
written for the less able; and still an- 
other by John Bakeless’ is suited to the 
more capable student. All three give 
an interesting picture of the life of the 
man and the adventures of that courage- 
ous frontiersman. Many books, such 
as these, are available today. 

The moving picture, when properly 
used, is one of the most valuable of the 
teaching aids. It gives the student a 
realistic conception of the social scene 
being studied. Through it, characters 
in history live and talk. 


When an eighth grader has been 
studying the development of the 
new western lands, nothing makes the 
problems that these people had in get- 
ting their produce to market more real 
than a picture like Flatboatmen of the 
Frontier. It brings first hand to the 
student the need of these people for the 
port of New Orleans, and he under- 
stands immediately the motive behind 
the government’s decision to make the 
Louisiana Purchase. The Warner 
Shorts in technicolor, with such titles 
as The Monroe Doctrine, Give Me Lib- 
erty, The Declaration of Independence, 
and Old Hickory, are invaluable after 
classwork has given the students back- 


6 Daniel Boone, The Macmillan Company, 
1939. 


7 The John C. Winston Company, 1929. 

8 Master of the Wilderness, Daniel Boone, 
by John E. Bakeless, William Morrow and Co., 
Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New York City, 1939. 
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ground for them. Some of the Erpi 
films showing maps and events are very 
helpful, both for the introduction and 
review of various units. 

There are some fine recordings for 
use in United States history. The 
teacher may want to use those of famous 
speeches—Patrick Henry, Monroe on 
the Monroe Doctrine, Jefferson on the 
Declaration of Independence, or Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. 

Current events are recommended as 
a legitimate part of the social studies. 
The materials in this field are well 
worked out with plans and teacher aids. 
If they are used properly, interest should 
never lag. Through the fight of the 
past we see the present. Through the 
natural student interest in the present, 
the study of the past becomes more vital. 
There should be a carry-through in the 
study of history so that there is no gap 
between the past and the present. 


OME teachers have assumed that 

pupils who demonstrate a good grasp 
of the factual materials of a subject like 
history have also obtained other ob- 
jectives less easy to evaluate. It is here 
that many teachers, attempting to deal 
with classes of varying abilities, have 
the greatest difficulty. They cannot con- 
ceive of a test other than one based on a 
100 per cent scale, of which some 60 to 
70 per cent of the items must be correct 
to yield a passing grade. Again the 
skill of the teacher becomes important 
in devising means of measuring pupil 
growth toward all objectives of the 
social studies in terms of the individual 
pupil’s own improvement. 

Our teaching is directed toward cre- 
ating socially desirable behavior and the 
development of character. Sometimes 
check tests or standardized examina- 
tions are helpful in diagnosing needs, 
but most important of all is the close re- 
lation of pupil and teacher which makes 
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informal evaluation possible. Evalua- 
tion is not just a teacher activity. The 
student himself should participate in 
the process. 


Both pupils and teachers should re- 
gard their day-by-day work as evidence 
of progress and growth. The teacher 
can observe the effectiveness of re- 
search, note taking, interpretation and 
organization techniques used by pupils. 
Pupils can keep a log of their activities, 
including a record of reading. When 
pupils and teachers recognize the same 
objectives toward which they are work- 
ing, both are better able to judge the 
degree of improvement. 

By making available self-appraisal in- 
struments, the teacher can help each 
student to keep a record of his own ac- 
complishments. 


Recent studies have indicated that 
the more permanent values of learning 
are the social attitudes which students 
develop—the ability with which they 
hand books, libtary facilities, and labora- 
tory equipment, the skill with which 
they interpret data, analyze arguments, 
draw generalizations, and master the 
techniques and tools of communication. 
A primary purpose of the social studies 
is to develop socially sensitive and so- 
cially effective citizens. If this is true, 
then certainly these objectives merit as 
careful appraisal as teachers have given 
in the past to the measurement of factual 
information. The reporting of grades 
then should be made in relation to all the 
important objectives of social studies 
instruction. 

Teaching children how to meet life 
calls for all we have of ingenuity, wis- 
dom, and patience. Too often we shirk 
the task. But it is a glorious investment, 
probably the best we shall ever make. It 
is a challenge to the best that is in each 
teacher to present history to eighth 
grade students in such a manner that the 
foundation for citizenship is well laid. 





Teaching American History 
In the Senior High  ¢.y sarsara suerrmp 


NTEREST in the efficacy of Amer- 

ican history courses taught through- 
out the nation is not limited to 
pedagogical circles and professional 
journals. One great newspaper’ has 
conducted a survey which has spurred 
layman and professor alike to reassess 
the content and procedure of instruc- 
tion in the field. Distinguished associa- 
tions and state boards of education have 
appointed committees to do research 
concerning actual practices and to make 
specific recommendations for improying 
the teaching of history’. 

One writer heads his article in a pop- 
ular magazine, “Why Not Teach Amer- 
ican History?’* The answer to the 
problem lies rather in the analysis of 
the question, “Why Teach American 
History?” Therein lies the secret of 
creating a vital course, the emphases to 
be made, the methods to be pursued. 

Though the Declaration of Independ- 
ence voice the creed which we avow, 
too few of us have clarified in our own 
minds what we mean when we say that 
all men should have a right to “life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” We 
pay lip service to generalities. 

But do all in these United States have 
an equal right to “life’’ when the mor- 
tality and morbidity rates show a nega- 
tive relationship with income ?. Are men 

1The New York Times. See “Survey of 
United States History in Colleges and Schools,” 
Senate Document No. 26, Seventy-Eighth Con- 
gress, Ist Session. 

2 American History in Schools and Colleges, 
the Report of the Committee on American 
History in Schools and Colleges, Edgar B. 
Wesley, director, The Macmiilan Company, 
1944; “Teaching U. S. History and Civics in 
California,” the Report of the Subcommittee 
on United States History and Civics, Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Education, 19 :352- 
371, November, 1944. 


8 By Henry F. Pringle, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, January 20, 1945. 
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q In this article, Miss Sheffield takes 
the logical course of recommending 
methods and materials for the elev- 
enth grade course in United States 
history on the basis of her answer to 
the question, “Why teach American 
history?” 

Miss Sheffield is a teacher of history 
in the Polytechnic School, Pasadena 
—a private elementary and secondary 
school. Previously she has served as 
head of the History Department in 
the Westridge School, Pasadena: as 
teacher of history in the Marlborough 
School, Los Angeles; and as teacher 
of history in the Kent Place School, 
Summit, New Jersey. 





“free” in a situation such as existed in 
1929 when, as Stuart Chase tells us,‘ 
the plant for production in the United 
States would have been adequate to pro- 
vide the necessities for the entire nation ; 
and yet in that prosperous year two 
million men sought a livelihood in vain. 

Or have we equal opportunity for the 
“pursuit of happiness” when one of the 
chief instruments toward that end— 
educational opportunity — varies from 
163 days in one state to 98 days in an- 
other ; or, to measure it differently, with 
a per-pupil expenditure of $150 in one 
state against $38 in another ?° 

History nourishes hope as well as 
understanding. The first years of our 
nationhood saw only one-sixth of the 
male population with the right to vote; 
by the middle of the nineteenth century 





4 Goals for America, The Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York City, 1942. 

5See Equal Educational Opportunity for 
Youth, by Newton Edwards, American Coun- 
cil on Education, Washington, D. C., 1939. 
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universal manhood suffrage was the 
rule, and today the vote has ben ex- 


tended to women as well. The cancerous © 


institution of slavery was an accepted 
fact, supported often with quotations 
from scripture ; the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment saw the negro free, at least in 
theory, and slavery rejected morally. 
Loyalty to our aspirations, in spite of 
present confusions and anomalies, has 
brought the things in which we believed 
into being. Does not the promise of a 
better world lie there? 

Problems of amazing complexity con- 
front us. Experience is a sound teacher, 
provided we have the power to recog- 
nize differences as well as similarities 
in past and present situations. In the 
history of the United States we can fol- 
low strands of significant developments 
that have interwoven themselves with 
strands of analogous and contrasting 
developments in other nations. The rise 
of democracy is one example. Modern 
civilization is the first to recognize the 
individual worth of the common man. 

One factor that has made the rise of 
democracy possible has been the ma- 
chine. We must take care to see that 
that instrument remains the slave, not 
the master, of us all if humanity is to 
reach its highest potential. In addition, 


the machine has created an interde- 


pendence, not only among people of one 
nation, but among all the peoples of the 
world. Rightly the Committee on 
American History in Schools and Col- 
leges has designated as the theme for 
the senior high school course “A Demo- 
cratic Nation ina World Setting.” 

As the chief author of our Declaration 
of Independence well knew, pure democ- 
racy uninformed and unenlightened is 
an incalculable danger. In founding the 
University of Virginia he gave a prac- 
tical demonstration of his recognition 
of that fact. Our only safety lies in the 
ability of the electorate to choose leaders 
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who are conscious of the facts that have 
created the present and who are able to 
build on that base a future, sound and 
true in its structure and dimensions. 
Without a knowledge and thoughtful 
understanding of our history, it is im- 
possible for us to weigh the values at 
issue and choose wisely. 


W ITH knowledge of American his- 
tory thus essential to the consum- 
mation of our ideals and to the very 
existence of our basic institutions, why 
do we have such woeful ignorance as 
recent surveys have disclosed? The 
committee headed by Dr. Wesley shows 
that all but two of the states require 
American history in the high school, 
either through state law or by regulation 
of the state board of education, so the 
fault must lie elsewhere. Significantly, 
Dr. Bradley points out in his article on 
“Teaching United States History and 
Civics in California”® that any specific 
knowledge fades with desuetude. But 
in a democracy we cannot afford to allow 
our judgment on critical issues to be 
clouded by forgetfulness. Through con- 
stant reading and evaluating of situa- 
tions in the light of further information, 
we must keep clear our understanding 
of critical issues before us for decision. 
Obviously, then, the first duty of any 
teacher of American history is to stimu- 
late the interest of his students so 
strongly that it will continue of its own 
volition long after they leave school. 
The teacher’s second duty is to help the 
students learn to think critically, using 
as a base the fundamental facts of Amer- 
ican history and a variety of materials, 
including those typical of the sources of 
information that they will meet witting- 
ly or unwittingly in their years of self- 
education. 
If much space has been devoted to a 
discussion of the significance of the 


6 Harold Bradley, California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, 19 :347-351, November, 1944. 
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study of American history in the cur- 
riculum, it is because the instructor 
must never for an instant lose sight of 
what he is aiming to accomplish. 


RANTED that a teacher must 

stimulate interest. Nevertheless, 
there are a number of practical prob- 
lems to meet in so doing, especially at 
the senior high school level. For one, 
the reports of both the California and 
the national committees point out that 
the students in the higher grades often 
feel the course they are “compelled” to 
take a vain repetition of material al- 
ready familiar. A week or two at the 
beginning of the term can well be spent 
in exploration and discussion in order 
that this block may be diminished or 
obviated. There are many approaches 
to this end. 


The first period might be devoted to 
a definition of what “history” is, dis- 
cussion being based on the ideas ex- 
pressed by various members of the class 
and directed toward an understanding 
of history as the struggle of man to 
control his environment and to achieve 
the realization of his greatest potentiali- 
ties, with a recognition of political facts 
as “outward and visible signs” of eco- 
nomic, social, and intellectual forces. 

The first assignment might be to 
bring in a list of ten vital issues facing 
the United States today, compiled, if 
the students wish, with the aid of their 
parents. At the next meeting the sug- 
gestions on these lists may be pooled, 
with the discussion being devoted to 
how a knowledge of history can shed 
light on the problems included. 

Next, different members of the class 
may be assigned to bring in newspapers 
representing all the publications and 
points of view expressed in the school’s 
locality the following day. That period 
can be spent in analyzing the amount of 
space devoted to specific items, their 
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placement in the paper, the conflicting 
versions, and the editorial policies. This, 
in turn, should lead to a discussion of 
the value of original and secondary 
sources and the need to balance the in- 
terpretation of one writer against the in- 
terpretation of another. 

By this time, the student probably 
will be ready to write an informal state- 
ment on the subject, “What I hope to 
gain from this course, besides a credit 
toward graduation.” The most intelli- 
gent responses the teacher can include 
in the overview of the course he pro- 
poses to offer. Meanwhile, he is likely 
to have created a receptive attitude in 
his class. 


VEN though, properly conceived, 

history does have an intrinsic in- 
terest, a bar to the student’s learning 
may still exist if the vocabulary presents 
an obstruction too difficult for him to 
hurdle. A teacher should assume noth- 
ing, even at the eleventh grade. Often 
misconceptions are rife simply because 
students do not know the meaning of 
terms like economic, social, and politi- 
cal; radical, conservative and liberal; 
and many less technical words. 

Indeed, an appalling number of stu- 
dents, many of them of sound intellec- 
tual caliber, are not skilled in getting the 
precise meaning from a paragraph, and 
the history teacher might well confer 
and coéperate with the English teacher 
in order to secure results of even mini- 
mum adequacy. The history teacher and 
English teacher might also plan to cor- 
relate practice in outlining, one of the 
most effective mechanical aids to a rec- 
ognition of relationships. 

If the thesis is sound that all citizens 
of the United States should have an un- 
derstanding of American history, then 
special recognition should be made of 


‘the large population element which is 


not verbally minded. Today in Cali- 




















fornia all but a small per cent of chil- 
dren of high school age are in the 
schools. Teaching is a process of com- 
munication, and the sending instrument 
must be attuned to the receiving instru- 
ment if teaching is to be effective. 


Visual aids should be used constantly 
to supplement texts. Books like The 
Story of America in Pictures, edited by 
Alan C. Collins’ and News of the Na- 
tion, edited by Sylvan Hoffman and C. 
Hartley Grattan,* and series like Build- 
ing America® and the Pageant of Amer- 
ica’® are good to have on the library 
table. Charts and graphs, with instruc- 
tion in their interpretation, make con- 
crete the growth in industrial production 
or variations in the distribution of inter- 
national trade. 

Knowledge of geography is particu- 
larly important in an age when the 
United States is dependent upon other 
continents for basic materials such as 
tin, manganese, and natural rubber. 
Whenever a new place name appears in 
the text, the student automatically 
should seek its location on the map be- 
fore proceeding. 


In this air age a globe is a necessity. 

Good movies strictly historical in 
character are few at the moment. But 
the war has seen the introduction of 
films on a large scale for the education 
and indoctrination of the Armed Forces, 
and after the war a new industry should 
develop to provide schools with graphic 
aids in various fields, provided educa- 
tors make an intelligent and effective 
demand." 


7 The Literary Guild, New York City, 1935. 

8 Garden City Publishing Company, Inc., 
Garden City, New York, 1944, 

9 Americana Corporation, 2West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


10 Yale University Press, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


11 There are excellent movies, however, 
dealing with related subjects, such as conser- 
vation, the customs and resources of Latin 
America, and global geography. LH.g., see Life 
Long Learning, Educational Film catalog, 
University of California, Extension Division, 
813 South Hope Street, Los Angeles. 
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Bae reports of both the California 
and national committees recommend 
that history be taught chronologically. 
The practice in California, as indicated 
in the responses to the questionnaire of 
the California committee, shows the 
majority of schools in the state using a 
chronological approach “within broad 
units covering basic movements in 
American History.” The next largest 
group of teachers responding use topic 
or problem units. 

Few studies have yet been made con- 
cerning the relative efficacy of the dif- 
ferent methods. Lavone Hanna found 
in an investigation completed at Stan- 
ford University in 1943, while compar- 
ing the chronological approach with the 
problems approach, that “students using 
the chronological approach made more 
growth in the amount of information 
about American history at their disposal 
than the students in the paired problems 
group, and they also made more growth 
in their knowledge of contemporary 
affairs.”’*? But the groups using the 
problems approach, she reports, were 
slightly superior in many of the aspects 
of critical thinking, and there was a 
greater carry-over amongst them in citi- 
zenship participation in school activities. 


History takes place in time as well as 
space, and any student not oriented as 
to time is certain to be confused. Many 
of the best texts published today or- 
ganize the period since the Civil War 
in terms of the development of Big Busi- 
ness, the problems of agriculture, inter- 
national relations, and finance, or some 
other phase of the life and institutions 
of the nation. Unless a student has con- 
stant reference to a chart indicating the 
administrations and years in which land- 
marks in these various developments 
occur, he is likely to have but a vague 
understanding of them and no recogni- 

12 The Problem Solving Approach in Social 


Education, Ed. D. dissertation at Stanford 
University, 1943 (unpublished). 
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tion whatever of their interrelationships. 

History studied “longitudinally” in 
this fashion should be reviewed admin- 
istration by administration if proper 
perspective is to be obtained. Converse- 
ly, history studied by administrations 
should be reviewed in terms of great 
basic movements to yield that same per- 
spective. 


HOUGH tests, objective and sub- 

jective, usually are considered as in- 
struments of evaluation, they serve also 
a valuable purpose in the actual process 
of teaching. Particularly at the senior 
high school level is a pretest desirable 
at the beginning of each unit. Not only 
does it stimulate interest in the sub- 
stance to be covered and point out 
important facts to be mastered, but it 
can indicate also how much is harrowed 
ground and how much is virgin field, 
thereby enabling the teacher to avoid 
material which has been overworked in 
the student’s two previous exposures to 
American history. 


Objective tests focus a student’s at- 
tention on the specific and train him to 
be sharp and factual in his knowledge. 
Essay tests train him in selecting mate- 
rial that is pertinent to a given problem 
and in presenting it clearly and logically, 
thus proving an invaluable aid in clari- 
fying a student’s own thinking. 

Compositions recreating a given pe- 
riod in diary, letter, or newspaper form 
force a student to project himself into 
the past. It is surprising how many 
details of living and thinking arise in 
the course of such a composition, often 
“embarrassing” the teacher by forcing 
him to say, “I do not know,” and leading 
to a cooperative research beneficial 
to all. 


Some teachers find the use of oral 
reports stimulating and informative to 
the class in general. Too often, how- 
ever, unless the students involved are 
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particularly’ able, the reports are dull 
and superficial and result in loss rather 
than gain of momentum. 

Far more constructive is the prepara- 
tion of a research problem of a student’s 
own choosing, done under the guidance 
and advice of the instructor. Through 
this work the student gains library ex- 
perience in finding material and becomes 
acquainted with such aids as the Read- 
ers’ Guide as well as with the most 
valuable source material and leading 
periodicals. He gains experience also 
in evaluating what he finds and in pre- 
senting it effectively. 


OW can a teacher make history 

“come alive’? First of all, he 
himself must be imbued with the con- 
sciousness that he is dealing with human 
relations, economic forces, and the 
power of ideas—not that he is rehash- 
ing Pages 246 to 254. He must have 
steeped himself so thoroughly in the 
various periods that the clashes of per- 
sonalities and principles are as vivid to 
him as the clash betwen a Wallace and 
a Jones. He must be aware, too, of the 
stirring forces of the moment as well as 
of those in flood. A class must “catch” 
the living character of history from one 
who sees into the years and senses both 


‘humanity’s struggle and destiny. 


There are devices, of course, to put 
flesh and blood on the skeleton of basic 
texts. One of the most effective is collat- 
eral reading in biographies such as that 
of Beveridge in Beveridge and the 
Progressive Era, written Claude G. 
Bowers,”* or the Autobiography of Lin- 
coln Steffens,* or Grover Cleveland, a 
Study in Courage, written by Allan 
Nevins.*® Indeed, good biographies are 
legion. Then, there are excellent source 
books, like David S. Muzzey’s Readings 


18 Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. 
14 Harcourt, Brace & Company, Inc., 1931. 
15 Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 1933. 
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in American History’® or Hart’s Con- 
temporaries,* which can give students 
an intimate glimpse into a period. 

Another way to arouse interest is to 
compare the period under discussion 
with issues of the moment. For ex- 
ample, the whole body of a postwar 
world organization can be dissected in 
the “laboratory” of the critical period in 
the United States when the inadequacies 
of the Articles of Confederation resulted 
in the construction of the Constitution, 
designed for their correction. If this 
procedure is followed, emphasis should 
be laid on distinctive characteristics of 
the present situation, such as certain 
fundamental differences in economic or- 
ganization and ideals among the nations 
of the world today and deepseated preju- 
dices of races and nations which have 
been existent hundreds of years. 

Such distinctions can be brought out 
through discussion, with a maximum of 
student participation, the teacher asking 
searching and stimulating questions. 
Current publications such as the Public 
Affairs pamphlets,** the Building Amer- 
ica series,’® the Civic Education Service 
papers,”° and the Headline Books of the 
Foreign Policy Association®* can fur- 
nish informatiori on issues of the present 
as a basis for comparison with the past. 
The teacher himself will find the Prob- 
lems in American Life series®* an 
invaluable aid. 


Always it is important to seek roots 
of present conditions in what has gone 
before. Certainly an understanding of 
the Reconstruction Period in the South 


16 Ginn and Company, 1921. 

_17 American History Told by Contempora- 
ries, by Albert Bushnell Hart, The Macmillan 
Company,*1897-1929 ; five volumes. 

18 Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. saan 
19 Op. cit. 


20 Civic Education Service, 1733 K Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. ; ve 


,, 21 Foreign Poli Association, 22 E. 38th 
Street, New York City. 


22 National Association of School Principals 
and the National Council for the Social Studies, 
Washington, D. C. 
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is essential to an understanding of the 
race problem today. And equally cer- 
tain is it that a knowledge of the Recon- 
struction Period without its application 
to the issues of the moment is rather 
fruitless. And what is the significance 
of our national race problem in a world 
where the colored peoples outnumber 
the whites two to one and are multiply- 
ing more rapidly to boot ? 

Or, to take another illustration, what 
is the relationship of the trust of the 
Nineteenth Century to the cartel of 
today? How effective have the controls 
been on a national scale? How possible 
are controls on an international scale? 
What are the implications in terms of 
war and peace? To what extent do 
trusts represent an economic force im- 
possible for us to check without scrap- 
ping the machine and its technological 
concomitants ? What facts are there in 
our history concerning its benefits or 
injuries to the consumer ? 

Unless students know why the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act were passed, and are 
equally aware of the unified railroad 
system under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission today, unless they are con- 
scious of the formation of the billion 
dollar United States Steel Corporation 
in an age committed to “trust busting,” 
they will not be equipped to judge the 
issues which they will have to face as 
voters. Students will not make such 
connections for themselves. Under 
guidance, they must habituate them- 
selves to the practice of seeking always 
an understanding of cause and effect, 
for isolated facts are meaningless. 


O far, the discussion has dealt chiefly 
with the problem of history proper, 
although the responses to the question- 
naire sent out by the California com- 
mittee show that the greater proportion 
of schools in this state combine civics 
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with their United States history course. 
What about civics ? 

The most meaningful treatment of 
the subject is to correlate it with the 
history itself as it develops ; to take time 
out, for example, to consider the powers 
of Congress as correctives for the weak- 
nesses shown in the Critical Period ; to 
study the judicial branch of the gov- 
ernment in connection with John Mar- 
shall’s decisions ; to weigh the authority 
of the president as assumed by “King 
Andy.” Amendments can be studied 
in the context of conditions that gave 
rise to them. 

Current developments in the political 
field can provide ideal motivation and 
a wealth of material for a consideration 
of the whole question of government 
organization. An alert teacher can al- 
ways take advantage of events. 


INALLY, there remains the prob- 

lem of helping the student evaluate 
sources of information with a view to 
his continued self-education when he 
leaves school. This is particularly im- 
portant for the 80 per cent or more who 
will not be going on to college. One 
means to this end has been suggested 
already in the section concerning writ- 
ten reports. There are other techniques, 
however. 


Several times a month the teacher 
might assign an article in a given maga- 
zine dealing with a subject associated 
directly or indirectly with some phase 
of the history being studied. Then, in 
discussing the article, the teacher can 
help students recognize the importance 
of noting the background and experi- 
ence of the author and the general bias 
of the publication in order to “correct” 
for natural prejudices or limitations of 
outlook in presentation. 

But the movies and the radio prob- 
ably are an even more potent force in 
molding public opinion today than 
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magazines of any sort. For that reason, 
it is important that students have some 
experience in evaluating them critically 
from an historical and factual point of 
view. When a movie like Wilson comes 
to town, it is well to “assign” it to the 
class for general discussion as to its 
purpose and factual reliability, so that 
the student may have a basis for judg- 
ing similar productions. The same 
holds true for issues of The March of 
Time, on which most students place 
unquestioning reliance. 


Likewise, a critical evaluation of radio 
programs is an important skill for them 
to acquire. The sponsor of the pto- 
gram, the background of the commen- 
tator, and the content should all be ap- 
praised ; the best way to help students 
acquire the technique of so doing is to 
discuss with them specific programs to 
which all have listened. It is good to 
make a choice in terms of the programs 
to which students and their families 
actually listen and for the teacher to 
ask questions which will elicit thought 
from the class rather than to make com- 
ments himself. 


LTHOUGH the content of the en- 

tire course will be determined by 
the primary objective of creating ef- 
fective citizens, informed concerning the 
basic facts agreed upon by leading schol- 
ars as essential to an understanding of 
the United States and of the world 
today, the methods and materials used 
in the course will be determined by the 
need to adapt to the intelligence and 
experience of a specific class. Perhaps 
more than anyone else the teacher of 
history has the opportunity té awaken 
the consciousness of youth to the crisis 
the world faces today, to infuse him 
with a sense of obligation to the human 
race, and to give him a foundation on 
which to base the hope of the future. 
Let us not fail in our calling. 











An Evaluation Program for 


American History 4 By LAVONE HANNA 


FIRST principle is that modern 

evaluation programs are as much 
concerned with diagnosing student 
needs and interests as in measuring 
growth or achievement. A good program 
of evaluation for American history 
must start, therefore, with appraising, 
at the beginning of the year, the under- 
standings, skills, and attitudes of the 
students in a particular class so that 
their experiences and activities may be 
planned most intelligently. 

Since reading constitutes the major 
portion of the activities in most Ameri- 
can history classes, it is necessary, if 
a teacher is to provide for the individual 
needs of his class, that he know how 
well each member of the class reads. 
Not only will the teacher want to know 
how well each student reads but, if he 
is to guide reading wisely and help the 
student overcome reading difficulties, 
he must know specifically the student’s 
reading rate, the degree to which he 
comprehends what he reads, his read- 
ing vocabulary, and the skill with which 
he handles books. 


The teacher may be able to get this 
information, as well as the intelligence 
quotient of each student, from the cumu- 
lative records in the guidance office; 
but if a recent reading test has not been 
given, he will need to give a good stand- 
ardized test, such as the Jowa Silent 
Reading Test (Advanced), Form AM, 
BM, or CM,’ or the Traxler Silent 
Reading Test.2 The Codperative Test 
for Social Studies Abilities* also can be 


1By H. A 





Greene, A. N. Jorgenson, and V. 


H. Kelley, World Book Company. 
2 By Arthur E. Traxler, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 








q This article forms an important part 
of the present symposium on the 
teaching of American history, for we 
generally concede today that evalua- 
‘tion is an essential element of the 
learning process itseli—and not just 
a means whereby achievement can 
be graded. 


Dr. Hanna is well fitted to write the 
article, for she has been a teacher of 
American history, and she has been 
a specialist in evaluation. She taught 
history in the high school and junior 
college at Bartlesville, Oklahoma, and 
in the Central High School at Tulsa: 
and she was director of social studies 
in the Bartlesville Public Schools. For 
four years she was a staff member of 
the Stanford Social Education Investi- 
gation, serving as evaluation con- | 
sultant: and for two years she was 
acting assistant professor of educa- 
tion at Stanford. From 1939 to 1943, 
she was a staff member in the work- 
shops of the Eight Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association. 
She is a coauthor of “Evaluation of 
Modern Education.” At the present 
time, Dr. Hanna is supervisor of cur- 
riculum and educational research in 
the Long Beach Public Schools. 





used, for it gives evidence of the ability 
of students to understand terms and 
concepts peculiar to the social studies 
and to comprehend and interpret social 
studies material. 

Furthermore, since few American 
history courses rely on a single text- 
book and reference materials are used 
constantly, the teacher will want to 


8 By J. Wayne Wrightstone, .,Codperative 
Test Service of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 
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know how well his students know and 
can handle library resources—the card 
catalogue, the Reader’s Guide to Pen- 
odical Literature, and standard refer- 
ence books, such as the Statistical Ab- 
stract, World Almanac, Statesmen 
Yearbook, encyclopedias, Dictionary of 
American Biography, and the like—and 
how well they can distinguish between 
reliable and unreliable materials. A 
library test, or a study skills test such 
as Tyler-Kimber’s,* should be given 
so that both teacher and students will 
have an index to individual difficulties 
likely to be encountered in research 
work and in order that activities can 
be planned to overcome them. 

During the first few weeks of the 
course, many teachers also wish to take 
an invoice of the skills their students 
need in studying the social studies— 
the ability to interpret data presented 
in graphical and statistical form, to read 
maps, to organize and outline, to draw 
generalizations, and to apply facts. 
Wrightstone’s Codperative Test of So- 
cial Studies Abilities® is helpful in the 
analyzing of some of these difficulties, 
or teachers may develop their own tests 
by using the techniques suggested by 
Morse and McCune in the National 
Council of the Social Studies Bulletin, 
No. 15, Selected Items for the Testing 
of Study Skills.® 

Furthermore, the boredom, which 
some teachers encounter in high school 
students who think American history is 
all “old stuff” which they had in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools, can 
be counteracted to a large degree by use 
of an information test, such as the 
Codperative American History Test, 
Form T." A test of this kind not only 

4 Tyler-Kimber Study Skills Test, by Henry 
T. Tyler and George C. Kimber, Stanford Uni- 
. versity Press, Stanford University, California. 

5By J. Wayne Wrightstone, Codéperative 
Test Service, New York City. 

6 By Horace T. Morse and George H. Mc- 
Cune, Washington, D.C., 1940 


7 By H. R. Anderson, et al., Codperative Test 
Service, New York City. 
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gives the teacher a knowledge of the 
information possessed by his class, but it 
can be used also to motivate learning 
and arouse interest by revealing to stu- 
dents how little real information they 
have about American history and how 
hazy their knowledge is. Attitude tests 
likewise stir up interest and stimulate 
discussion as well as give the teacher 
insight into the prejudices and biases 
held by his students. 

The use of an informational test also 
enables a teacher to plan his course so 
that it is not repetitive. If the test re- 
veals that the students know a great 
deal about exploration and coloniza- 
tion, that period of our history either 
can be omitted or reviewed quickly, 
and emphasis in the course can be given 
to those periods with which the class is 
less familiar. 


F . bosesagaueri basic principle underly- 
ing a good evaluation program is 
that it must be related closely to the 
objectives of the course and must pro- 
vide evidence on how well each of the 
basic objectives is being attained by the 
students. Since it is axiomatic that 
teachers teach and stress those things 
on which students are to be tested and 
that students consider important only 
those things on which they are tested 
and which furnish the basis for their 
marks, evaluation can determine largely 
the direction the educational program 
will take. 

Thus, if the sole objective of an 
American history course is that stu- 
dents amass many facts about the his- 
tory of the nation, then informational 
tests are all that are necessary ; but, if 
teachers also are concerned that stu- 
dents grow in their ability to think re- 
flectively, to work independently, to 
collect and organize data from numer- 
ous sources, and to present their find- 
ings orally or in writing in a clear and 














concise manner, then growth in these 
abilities must be appraised as consci- 
entiously and systematically as the ac- 
cumulation of facts. 

Likewise, if teachers include in their 
objectives the development of social 
concern, tolerance, respect for law and 
order, loyalty to and respect for Ameri- 
can traditions and symbols, and an ap- 
preciation and understanding of de- 
mocracy as a way of life, then growth 
in these also must be appraised.® 


ESTS of factual information are 

the easiest to develop—and there- 
fore the most commonly used. Many 
of them, however, are constructed so 
poorly that they yield neither valid nor 
reliable information about the informa- 
tion which the student’ possesses. In 
spite of the contentions of advocates of 
the essay test that it requires more 
thought on the part of students than 
more objective tests, the items in most 
essay tests still ask the student to 
“identify,” “name,” “give,” tell “why” 
or “what,” and call thus for memorized 
or factual answers rather than answers 
which require organization and inter- 
pretation. 


Of the types of objective tests most 
commonly used—true-false, recall or 
completion, matching, arrangement, 
and multiple choice—the multiple choice 
probably is the most valuable and most 
flexible. It affords more opportunity 
for the inclusion of items requiring dis- 
crimination, judgment, understanding, 
and selection than do the other types 
and puts less emphasis upon rote 
memory. 


Teachers who construct their own 
tests will find the National Council for 


8 For a statement of the objectives of a 
course in United States history and civics, 
see Improvement of Instruction in the Re- 
wired Course in Citizenship in California High 
Schools, the Report of the Subcommittee on 
United States History and Civics of the Gen- 
eral Education Committee, California State 
Department of Education, 1941: p. 13-15. 
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the Social Studies Bulletins, No. 6, Se- 
lected Test Items in American History, 
and No. 13, Selected Test Items in 
American Government, by Howard R. 
Anderson and E. F. Lindquist,® rich 
in suggestions for multiple-choice items 
on most of the topics generally included 
in an American history course. These 
should be most helpful, for a third basic 
principle is that evaluation is a continu- 
ous process and therefore that teachers 
need to construct many tests in order to 
appraise the growth which students are 
making in their understanding of social 
concepts and generalizations. 

An example or two will illustrate the 
superiority of the multiple-choice over 
other types of test items in requiring 
understanding more than mere factual 
information. 


666. Which of these is a major objective of 
the American Federation of Labor? (1) To 
form a political party which will represent 
the interests of labor; (2) To secure the ulti- 
mate organization of all labor into one great 
union; (3) To substitute a socialistic system 
for the present capitalistic one; (4) To better 
the conditions of its members under the exist- 
ing economic and political system. 

486. An important factor in the rapid indus- 
trial development which followed the Civil 
War was the (1) Great excess of industrial 
exports over imports; (2) Governmental 
stability which encouraged the investment of 
foreign capital in this country; (3) Huge 
profits made on American investment abroad ; 
(4) Rapid transformation of the Negro from 
an agricultural laborer into an industrial 
worker.1° 


A variation of the multiple-choice 
type is known sometimes also as a 
matching test. Here the items are ar- 
ranged in groups of three, each item to 
be matched with an item from a corre- 
sponding group of five items. This 
technique is especially useful in apprais- 
ing an understanding of abstract, per- 
sonality, and geographic concepts, as, 
for example: 


9 National Council for the Social Studies, 
Washington, D. C., 1940. 


- Selected Test Items in American History, 
ibid. 
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1. The refusal to buy goods or trade with a specific nation. 
2. A condition of economic self-sufficiency. 


3. An agreement concerning trade between nations which gives 


benefits to both sides. 


4. Probably the greatest international lawyer of his time, he was 
instrumental in the formation of the World Court. 


5. A great lover of peace, he was coauthor of the Pact of Paris 


which would outlaw war forever. 


6. His ideas for an international organization were incorporated 
into the League of Nations which his own country refuséd to 


accept. 


. autarchy -< 

. autonomous 
tariff 

. boycott 

. reciprocal! tariff 


ur wn = 


. Woodrow Wilson 
Herbert Hoover 

. Elihu Root 

. Cordell Hull 

. Henry L. Stimson 





TTITUDES are more difficult to 

evaluate with paper-and-pencil tests 
than knowledge, but the difficulty does 
not free a teacher from the responsibility 
of trying to get valid and reliable evi- 
dence of the attitudes held by his stu- 
dents and of the changes which take 
place in their attitudes as a result of 
their study of American history. Sev- 
eral techniques have been developed for 
appraising attitudes with paper-and- 
pencil tests. 

Thurstone’s thirty-five . attitude 
scales"* can be used to measure atti- 
tudes on social issues which are highly 
controversial or which have emotional 
appeal. Remmers’ generalized attitude 
scales** can be used for appraising stu- 
dents’ attitudes toward any social insti- 
tution and any race. Wrightstone’s 
Scale of Civic Beliefs** utilizes a sim- 
pler technique and one which teachers 
can use in developing attitude scales of 
their own. It simply asks students to 
agree or disagree with items sampling 
attitudes towards race, internationalism, 
nationalism, and political issues. Some 
attitude scales give a student an oppor- 


11 By L. L. Thurstone; published by the 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

12 A series of ten or twelve attitude scales, 
directed and edited by H. H. Remmers and 
ublished by the Division of Educational 
eference, Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana, 

18 By J. Wayne Wrightstone, World Book 
Company. 


tunity to indicate that he is undecided 
in his attitude, while others provide for 
five possible responses: strongly agree, 
agree, undecided, disagree, strongly 
disagree. 

Many teachers prefer to make their 
own attitude tests or to supplement the 
commercial tests with short examina- 
tions which measure the change in atti- 
tudes brought about by a particular unit 
of work. In this case two forms of the 
test usually are needed, one to be used 
before the unit is studied and one to be 
given at the end of the unit. Examples 
of two techniques which teachers have 
used rather successfully in constructing 
their own tests are given below : 

Drmections: People differ a great deal in 
their attitudes toward people of other races 
and nationalities. Here are a number of state- 
ments. Read each statement and then write 


on your answer sheet after the number of the 
statement : 
A—if you agree with the statement 
U—if you are uncertain about your atti- 
tude 
D—if you disagree with the statement 
1. No community has the right to exclude 
an American citizen because of race or color. 
2. The same wages should be paid Mexicans 
as are paid other workers for work which re- 
quires the same ability and training. 
3. People of the white race are in most re- 
spects superior to people of all other races. 
4. The criminal tendency is no‘higher in one 
race or natiofiality than in another. 
5. Our immigration laws should not dis- 
criminate against any race or national group. 














Dreections: People differ in their attitude 
toward people of other races or other nation- 
alities. Here are a number of statements fol- 
lowed by three possible courses of action. 
Read each statement and decide what you 
would do in each case and write after the 
number of the statement on your answer sheet 
the letter which indicates your decision. 


1. A Negro girl is a good student and an 
outstanding leader. She deserves to be a mem- 
ber of the school service club, an honor club 
whose members are chosen by the pupils. Be- 
cause she is a Negro, she is not elected. As 
a member of the club what would you do? 


(a) I would try to keep her out by influenc- 
ing others against her. 

(b) I would try to get her elected and would 
resign in protest if the club did not 
elect her. 

(c) I would stay in the club and say nothing. 


2. The children of Greece and Poland are 
starving and do not have enough clothing to 
keep them warm and healthy. What should 
we do? 


(a) We should send food and clothing to 
them even though it means more ration- 
ing at home. 


(b) We should send them food and clothing 
only if we do not need it. 

(c) We should not send them food and 
clothing because we do not have enough 
for American children. 

Attitudes can be evaluated also by 
less formal techniques. The themes 
which students write, the projects they 
choose, their reaction to books read and 
movies seen, their behavior in class, in 
assemblies, in the halls and cafeteria, 
and on the street—all these furnish 
many opportunities for the observant 
teacher to gather evidence on attitudes. 
Folders for themes and book reports ; 
records of projects selected, undertaken, 
and completed, and of books read ; anec- 
dotal records of behavior observed—all 
are useful techniques for gathering evi- 
dence of changes in attitudes observed 
during the students’ study of American 
history. 

These devices illustrate also two ad- 
ditional principles basic to evaluation, 
namely, that evaluation is not limited to 
paper-and-pencil tests but includes all 
the means by which evidence of changes 
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in student behavior can be gathered; 
and that it is descriptive as well as quan- 
titative. It is more meaningful, for ex- 
ample, to describe a student’s attitude 
as tolerant or intolerant, democratic or 
undemocratic, national or international, 
than to describe it merely in terms of a 
quantitative score; and it is more im- 
portant in evaluating the reading pro- 
gram of an individual to note the kind 
and quality of books read than the 
quantity. 


HE development of the ability to 

think critically is one of the basic 
objectives of American history, accord- 
ing to the Subcommittee on United 
States History and Civics, as stated in 
Improvement of Instruction in the Re- 
quired Course in Citizenship in Cali- 
fornia High Schools.* One who has 
this ability, they state, defines problems 
carefully; interprets accurately data 
concerning political, economic, and so- 
cial life; uses logical arguments in 
discussions and writings about Ameri- 
can life; draws sound generalizations ; 
applies accepted principles to new situa- 
tions ; detects and analyzes the common 
forms of propaganda ; discusses intelli- 
gently the major problems growing out 
of our industrial and economic develop- 
ment; views social problems in the 
light of their historical genesis and ap- 
praises consequences of the solution in 
such terms. 

These skills, like others, are develop- 
mental; and students will not become 
proficient in them unless many oppor- 
tunities for using them are provided 
and the progress of students in using 
them is diagnosed. 

Many valuable techniques for evalu- 
ating the skills involved in critical 
thinking are discussed by Hilda Taba 
in the Thirteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies.*® 

14 Op. cit. 


15 Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies, 1942; pp. 123-175. 
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The tests on critical thinking developed 
by the Evaluation Staff of the Eight 
Year Study have been particularly 
valuable. 

Their Interpretation of Data* test 
measures the ability of students to read 
accurately, to make qualified judgments 
on statements of comparisons, and on 
interpretations of general statistical con- 
cepts, and to recognize the limitations of 
data for making judgments of any kind 
—these all are behaviors recognized as 
important by social studies teachers. | 


Teachers have found this technique 
useful in helping students recognize 
their tendencies to read inaccurately, to 
go beyond the data and generalize, or 
be too cautious as the case may be. Used 
with data pertinent to the unit being 
studied, this technique becomes a teach- 
ing as well as an evaluation device. Cur- 
rent materials abound with data pre- 
sented graphically which an observant 
teacher can adapt to a testing situation. 


A second technique worked out by 
the Evaluation Staff presents a problem 
situation and asks students to select the 
best course of action or conclusion from 
one of three possible choices and to 
check the reasons supporting the con- 
clusion selected. This technique calls 
for ability to apply facts and generaliza- 
tions in specific situations and gives 
evidence on how well the student com- 
prehends the issues involved, the con- 
sistency with which he applies value 
or attitudinal principles, and the degree 
to which he tends to rationalize or to 
support his conclusions with irrelevant 
and untenable reasons. Using this tech- 
nique or modifications of it, resourceful 
teachers can work out exercises utiliz- 
ing current or local situations to which 
the social principles studied are ap- 
plicable. 

16 For a further description of the tests de- 
veloped for the Eight Year Study, see Apprais- 
ing and Recording Student Progress, by Eu- 


gene R. Smith, Ralph W. Tyler, et al., Harper 
and Brothers, 1942. 
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Wrightstone’s Codperative Test of 
Social Studies Abilities*' tests the abil- 
ity of students to organize facts, inter- 
pret facts, and apply generalizations. 

The Watson-Glaser Tests on Critical 
Thinking** are designed to measure 
the ability of students: to judge the 
probable truth or falsity and the rele- 
vancy of inferences drawn from state- 


* ments of fact; to distinguish between 


strong, relevant arguments, and weak, 
irrelevant arguments with reference to 
a given controversial issue ; to recognize 
assumptions underlying a statement or 


an argument; aud to make generaliza- 


tions. A second battery of tests on 
critical thinking by the same authors 
appraises other behaviors exhibited by 
people who think critically: the ability 
to draw valid conclusions apd reason 
logically, to apply logical reasoning to 
controversial situations, and to express 
a consistent point of view. 


Both of these tests appraise abilities 
which American history teachers con- 
sider important but which, unfortunate- 
ly, many of them have failed to identify 
carefully, emphasize in their teaching, 
or attempt to evaluate. More systematic 
evaluation of these behaviors must be 
made. 


HE skills diagnosed at the begin- 

ning of the course will need to be 
appraised continually thfoughout the 
year if adequate attention is to be 
focused upon them and competence is 
to be achieved. 

The two forms of the Library and 
Sources of Information Test developed 
by the Stanford Social Education In- 
vestigation *® measure the ability of stu- 

17 Op. cit. 

18 By Goodwin Watson and Edward M. Gla- 
ser, World Book Company. 

19 Other tests which measure library skills 
are the following: Test on the Use of the Li- 
brary for the High School, by Lulu Ruth Reed, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas; and Co- 
operative Test - Social Studies Abilities, op. 
cit. For suggestions on the construction of 


tests to appraise study skills, see Selected 
Items for the Testing of Study Skills, op cit. 





























dents to use a book, to use the card 

‘catalogue and the Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature, to use standard 
reference books, and to judge the relia- 
bility and practical use of sources of 
information. 

The two forms make it possible to 
measure growth by giving a pre-test 
for diagnostic purposes and another test 
later in the year, for example: 

67. Suppose you wish to make a graph 
showing the per cent of eligible voters who 
have voted in each presidential election since 
1900. Where would you get your data? (1) 
World Book; (2) Encyclopedia Britannica; 
(3) the dictionary; (4) Statistical Abstract 


of the United States; (5) Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature. 


89. Suppose you wish to find out something 
about H. V. Kaltenborn and his qualifications 
to speak as a news analyst. Where would you 
look for an impartial appraisal of his ability 
to interpret the news? (1) Radio News; (2) 
Who’s Who in America; (3) Dictionary of 
American Biography; (4) Reader’s Digest; 
(5) Reader’s Guide. 

The themes which students write and 
the reports they make orally are the best 
evidence of their ability “to present data 
in an interesting and challenging man- 
ner.” Many opportunities should be 
provided throughout the year for stu- 
dents to present their ideas in writing 
and in oral form of various kinds and 
for these efforts to be analyzed critically. 
The class itself often is the best judge 
of whether oral presentations are inter- 
esting and challenging. If the class 
develops its own criteria of what consti- 
tutes a good oral report or a good panel 
discussion the students then have stand- 
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ards of excellency against which to 
measure a particular talk. An ap- 
praisal by one or more members of the 
class often is more effective than criti- 
cisms of the instructor. This technique 
utilizes a sixth basic principle of evalua- 
tion: that is, that evaluation should be 
@ cooperative process involving both 
students and teacher. 

Self-evaluation can be used far more 
effectively than it is in most classes. 
Magazine and newspaper questionnaires 
on which students record the amount 
and kind of reading done yield both 
quantitative and qualitative data about 
the reading habits of boys and girls. 
Certainly teachers of American history 
have a responsibility for encouraging 
the intelligent reading of newspapers 
and magazines as well as books. Sys- 
tematic checkup on these habits encour- 
ages students to read more widely and 
to follow the news as it is regularly re- 
ported in newspapers and magazines. 

Periodical self-evaluation of work 
habits and study skills is effective in 
focusing attention upon them. The 
teachers in Pasadena Junior high 
schools worked out a self-evaluation 
scale which they called “Am I Grow- 
ing?” The following items and a form 
for checking them show how such a 
chart might be developed to appraise 
the objectives considered important by 
a particular class. 

20 For suggested forms to be used in evalu- 
ating oral and written reports, see Develop- 
ing an Evaluation Program, Bulletin No. 8, 


Stanford Book Store, Stanford University, 
California. 





Growth which I have made in my 


GrowrTH or Procress 





ability to: 
1. Use books easily and quickly. 


Much 


. No oppor- 
y 
Some Little None ceimlty 





2. Use the Card Catalogue. 


3. Bring supplies and materials to 
class. 


4. Concentrate on job at hand. 

5. Complete assignments on time. 
6. Participate effectively in panel 
discussions. 
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ELF evaluation also is one of the 
most useful techniques for apprais- 
ing growth in the interests considered 
important by American history teach- 
ers: in current social, political, and 
economic problems; in formal and in- 
formal association with others; in 
American art, music, and literature; 
in American democracy and the nation’s 
ideals and accomplishments.** Ques- 
tionnaires and check lists on movies 
seen, radio programs heard, magazines 
and books read, and leisure-time activi- 
ties give an insight into the interest 
patterns which boys and girls are de- 
veloping. The records of books read, 
aiso kept by the students, reveal not 
only their reading interests but their 
maturity and their interest in social, 
political, and economic problems. 


On the assumption that the more 
one knows about a subject, the greater 
his interest in it is, the Codperative 
Contemporary Affairs Test?* may be 
used also to appraise interests. Sub- 
scores on this test give evidence of how 

21 Subcommittee on United States History 
and Civics, op. cit. 


22 By Alvin C. Eurich, et al., 
Test Bureau, New York City. 


Codéperative 
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much a student knows about political 
events, social-economic events, science- 
medicine, literature, the fine arts, and 
amusements. Since a new form of the 
Contemporary Affairs Test is published 
each year, the data from the test reveal 
how well the student follows current 
happenings in these areas. 


HUS, any program of evaluation in 

American history which is effective 
in gathering evidence of the growth 
which boys and girls are making in the 
objectives considered important by so- 
cial studies teachers should be: (1) 
diagnostic; (2) closely related to the 
objectives of the course and providing 
evidence on how well each is being at- 
tained; (3) a continuous process and 
an integral part of all classroom experi- 
ences; (4) broad enough in scope to 
include all the means for gathering evi- 
dence on student behavior ; (5) descrip- 
tive as well as quantitative; and (6) a 
cooperative process involving both stu- 
dents and teachers. Since evaluation 
determines to a large extent both the 
content of the course and how the course 
is taught, we cannot overemphasize its 
importance. 


“American History Tests” Are Issued 


Following publication of American History in Schools and Colleges, the so- 
called Wesley Report mentioned frequently in the current symposium, the Ameri- 
can History Tests were prepared by Edgar B. Wesley and G. Lester Anderson 
and were published by The Macmillan Company in 1944. Tests for the middle 
grades come in a pad of approximately forty tests which sells for 88 cents; for 
the junior high school in a pad of approximately thirty, 88 cents; for the senior 


high school in a pad of approximately thirty-two tests, 96 cents ; 


and for college 


in a pad of approximately thirty-six tests, $1.20. 

















HE war years have witnessed 

a sharply increased interest in 
citizenship education. The values for 
which we fight have come into focus, 
forcing upon us the realization of the 
overwhelming importance of building 
better citizenship in our democracy. At 
the same time, we have been confronted 
by a wave of youth delinquency which 
is the fruit of a war-time economy and 
psychology. In most of us a new sense 
of urgency for more effective programs 
of civic education has been induced 
by these conditions. This interest in 
citizenship education is not, however, 
peculiar to the war period. In 1941, as 
one result of a growing concern for 
better youth citizenship, the Michigan 
Secondary Study included in its pro- 
gram specific attention to the problems 
in that area and employed a full-time 
staff person to work on the “Citizen- 
ship Education Project.” 

This additional emphasis was made 
possible by a grant from the Children’s 
Fund of Michigan to the State Board 
of Education in September of that year 
for the improvement of citizenship edu- 
cation in the state. This grant, twice 
renewed, has been a chief source of sup- 
port for the efforts of the Study in the 
field of civic education. 

The citizenship emphasis has been 
interrelated with the entire program of 
the Study, and with ongoing efforts 
throughout the state. The general cur- 
riculum improvement program in the 
experimental group of schools and the 
curriculum efforts at the state level often 
have been pointed directly at means of 
developing better citizenship, and also 
they have had important general impli- 





Michigan’s Plan for Building 
Better Citizens 


4 By ROLAND C. FAUNCE 





4q The current symposium is devoted 
to the teaching of United States his- 
tory in the secondary schools of Cali- 
fornia. Certainly a knowledge of the 
history of his country is an important 
part of each individual's training for 
citizenship, but it is axiomatic that 
knowledge alone will never insure 
the development of desirable citizen- 
ship traits. The article by Mr. Faunce 
supplements and complements the 
symposium by reporting on the Michi- 
gan Citizenship Education Project. 
This Project is a phase of the Michi- 
gan Secondary Study, which was de- 
scribed in the October issue of the 
“Journal” in an article by Dr. T. D. 
Rice, director of the Study. 

Mr. Faunce had been a high school 
principal in Michigan for sixteen 
years prior to his resignation from the 
principalship at Big Rapids High 
School in 1943 to join the Secondary 
Study as associate. His assignment 
with the Study has been in the field 
of citizenship education. Mr. Faunce 
was a member of the Directing Com- 
mittee of the Michigan Secondary 
School Association, the state princi- 
pal’s organization, for two years, from 
1939 to 1941. In 1940, he was made 
president of the MSSA. 





cations for the citizenship education 
project. On the other hand, efforts to 
devise and extend better methods of 
civic education have directly affected 
general curriculum work, both in the 
schools and in the state as a whole. 


TH Citizenship Education Project 
has had from its inception the fol- 
lowing purposes : 
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1. To aid high school youth and adults to 
learn to assume civic obligations. 

2. To develop in youth an understanding of 
the ideals and traditions which constitute the 
American way of life. 

3. To help youth and adults to plan and 
work codperatively upon their problems. 

4. To increase social sensitivity and under- 
standing of the many important problems 
which challenge our democracy today. 

An examination of these purposes 
will make it clear that the program of 
the Citizenship Education Project has 
been much broader than is commonly 
implied by the term “school citizen- 
ship.” It has not, for example, been con- 
fined to such considerations as citizen- 
ship marking, or the development of 
courses in “citizenship,” or the organi- 
zation of student councils—important 
as such activities may be in an individual 
school. The program has been designed 
to go beyond the limitations implied by 
course organization and curricular dis- 
tinctions in the secondary schools. The 
staff has attempted to work on an all- 
school basis, with citizenship education 
as an overarching theme for all depart- 
ments and all organizations to build 
around. 


In pursuit of the purposes outlined 
above, the activities of the staff during 
the three years have centered, in the 
main, on the following areas—each of 
which will be discussed in some detail : 

1. Consultant work in schools. 

2. Conferences on citizenship education. 

3. Preparation of materials. 

4. Radio broadcasts. 

5. Collaboration with other educational 
agencies in the promotion of citizenship edu- 
cation. 


S earlier indicated, the consultant 
work in schools has been of two 
general types. The staff has worked in- 
tensively in about thirty high schools 
which expressed a desire to experiment 
with new methods, to try out new ma- 
terials, and to devote a large amount of 
staff and student time to such activities 
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as codperative planning and evaluation 
of citizenship programs. 

In these schools, the visiting consult- 
ant generally put a strong emphasis on 
organizing and improving student coun- 
cils and war councils; developing high 
school schedules which facilitate civic 
training ; working with teachers on the 
effective use of materials on current 
civic problems and on the literature of 
democracy ; studying the issues of the 
war and the problems of the postwar 
period ; studying intercultural relations ; 
developing and improving programs of 
preinduction orientation and of health 
and physical education; and analyzing 
ways to teach critical thinking. In all 
these visits the consultants have adhered 
to the policy of working cooperatively 
with the local staff on the development 
of their own program and in the light 
of their own purposes. Visits to the 
schools have been supplemented by 
continuous correspondence with many 
of the teachers visited, this involving 
help on procedures, materials, and 
evaluation. 

The schools with which this intensive 
consultant program was carried on vary 
widely as to location, size, and type. 
They are identical in one chief regard: 
they all have expressed an interest in 
the program and requested intensive 
assistance. 

Another type of consultant activity 
has been carried on rather widely. 
About one hundred high schools have 
requested one or more visits, chiefly for 
a special function and for a limited 
period. These visits have had for their 
purpose the dissemination of promising 
practices and the orientation of many 
high school faculties to problems of 
citizenship education. Such calls upon 
the staff were augmented somewhat last 
year by close codperation of our staff 
with the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The Department not only fur- 
nished office facilities and secretarial 























help, but at times supplied transpor- 
tation and the services of its own staff 
members for the promotion of the 
project. 


Four state-wide curriculum confer- 
ences have been held by the Study 
since the inception of the Citizenship 
Education Project. These state confer- 
ences, lasting one week and held in a 
camp environment, have been directly 
concerned with citizenship education. 
The Michigan Secondary School As- 
sociation has codperated in conducting 
the conferences, each of which has en- 
rolled about one hundred teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and consultants. The week 
has been planned codperatively in terms 
of the purposes and problems of par- 
ticipants. Discussion groups have been 
organized to consider such areas as post- 
war planning, intercultural relations, 
war-time guidance, and group discus- 
sion. Recent literature and audio-visual 
aids have been available for examination 
and use at these conferences. 

Another type of conference in which 
the staff has participated is the pre- 
school faculty conference in individual 
school systems. These conferences, 
organized beginning in 1940 by the 
Michigan Study, have spread rather 
generally throughout the state. These 
preschool conferences, in most cases, 
have been held for two to five days prior 
to the opening of the school year. They 
have consisted of informal workshop 
sessions, with the teachers usually on 
full salary. 


A third type of conference has been 
represented by the regional citizenship 
conferences, usually held in collabo- 
ration with one of the teacher’s col- 
leges and the state library. In con- 
nection with these sessions, selected 
recent materials for teachers and stu- 
dents have been available for examina- 
tion and analysis. These meetings often 
have opened on a Friday afternoon and 
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continued through until Saturday after- 
noon. They have dealt directly with 
pressing problems arising out of ‘the 
school’s efforts for better citizenship 
education. Usually they have been 
sponsored by one of the participating 
schools which had invited neighboring 
schools to send representatives. Some 
of these conferences involved students 
as well as teachers and administrators. 


| ‘egulp-wigana CE already has been made 
to the work of the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project in preparing and dis- 
tributing materials. One important 
service has been the distribution of re- 
prints and other materials which ap- 
pear to be especially helpful. Another 
kind of service has been the preparation 
of new materials, to which the teachers 
of Michigan have made an important 
contribution. 

In 1942 the staff released a mimeo- 
graphed summary of reports submitted 
from the schools of the Study on their 
activities in the war effort during 1942. 
This report was called “Morale Build- 
ing Activities and Participation in War 
Efforts.” 

In 1943 the staff and a group of teach- 
ers prepared and distributed a class- 
room poster called “Our Rights and 
Obligations as Free Citizens in Our 
Democracy.” This document presents 
in concise form the rights we have won 
and those we seek to win, together with 
the obligations we must assume to main- 
tain and extend these rights. It was dis- 
tributed widely throughout the state and 
furnished the basis for a 30-page teach- 
ing syllabus containing suggestions for 
its use and for a newsletter called “The 
Making of Free Men.” This newsletter 
reported promising school practices in 
the field of civic education to its mail- 
ing list, which has consisted of some 
700 classroom teachers. 

In 1944 the Study published a hand- 
book on experiencing the ways of de- 
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mocracy in school. This handbook con- 
tained classroom reports about practices 
in civic education from over fifty Michi- 
gan high school teachers. It was drawn 
up in terms of the “Rights and Obli- 
gations” document already referred to 
and consisted of a listing of class and 
school activities designed to deepen 
understanding of democratic ideals, to 
help youth share in planning, to develop 
critical thinking skills, and to aid youth 
in serving their school and community. 
Sections also are included on schedule 
building, evaluation and testing, and 
the attitude of parents toward changing 
school programs. 


At OURTH phase of the activities of 
the Study in citizenship education 
has been the use of radio broadcasts. 
During the first two years of the project, 
several broadcasts were presented over 
the station at Michigan State College 
on topics related to citizenship edu- 
cation. 

During the. third year, 1943-44, a 
series of broadcasts was arranged in co- 
operation with the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, centering around the 
theme of “Our Rights and Obligations 
as Free Citizens.” Some of the program 
titles were as follows: “Understanding 
and Appreciating the Ideals of De- 
mocracy,” “Sharing in the Formulation 
of Plans and Policies,” “Analyzing 
and Applying the Facts,” “Conserving 
Natural and Human Resources,” “Re- 
specting the Ptrsonalities of Others,” 
and “Serving the Community.” Groups 
of students and teachers from ‘partici- 
pating schools prepared and presented 
the broadcasts, which usually were 
either dramatic skits or round-table dis- 
cussion programs. 

The work of the staff has been imple- 
mented and supported at all times by 





1 Youth Learns to Assume Responsibility, 
Michigan Secondary Curriculum Study, Bul- 
letin No. 3 in the “Leads to Better Secondary 
Schools in Michigan” series, State Board of 
Education, Lansing, 1944. 
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the programs of other agencies in the 
state which are primarily concerned 
with civic education. This collaborative 
relationship has appeared in a number 
of ways. Sometimes the staff of the 
Study has been actively involved in 


‘the program building of other agencies 


through formal membership on their 
policy-framing groups. In other cases, 
our staff has been called in as consult- 
ants by committees which are building 
programs. In other cases, the staff of 
the Study has become an implementing 
agency to assist in carrying a program 
into action. 

Some of the agencies with which the 
Study has collaborated most actively in 
citizenship education “have been the 
Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction and its curriculum com- 
mittees, the Board of Control for Vo- 
cational Education, the State Health 
Department, American Legion, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Michigan State 
College, Northern Michigan College of 
Education, Michigan Normal College, 
Central Michigan College of Education, 
Western Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Michigan Council on Adult 
Education, State Advisory Council on 
Citizenship Education, Michigan Sec- 
ondary School Association, and Michi- 
gan Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


One important objective of the Citi- 
zenship Project is to develop and ex- 
tend in-service, field work by such 
agencies as those listed above. It is 
hoped that such a development will be 
a permanent result of the work of the 
project long after the Study itself has 
completed its work. 


HAT kinds of school and class 

activities have been carried on in 

the schools served by the project? In 

general, these activities arrange them- 

selves into the following general cate- 
gories : 

1. Teacher-pupil planning. There has 




















been an increased emphasis on choice- 
making by students in the classroom. 
At various levels, some success has been 
noted in the process of involving youth 
in planning, carrying out, and evalu- 
ating classroom activities. 

2. The Student Council. Consider- 
able attention has been given in these 
schools to the evaluation of a more suc- 
cessful school council. The representa- 
tive base has been made more direct and 
clear cut, leadership réles have been 
studied, and much attention has been 
given to extending the area of student 
responsibility for school government. 

3. Youth participation in community 
planning. The school year 1943-44 wit- 
nessed a keen interest in community 
planning for and by youth. Many youth 
centers have been created, often gov- 
erned largely by student representative 
groups. Often the community council 
has included representatives of youth. 


4. Guidance activities. There has been 
a decided interest in homeroom, ad- 
visory, and core programs involving 
guidance activities. A special phase of 
this interest has concerned ways and 
means of implementing guidance in the 
classroom. 

5. Materials and teaching aids. A 
trend toward developing classroom 
libraries, using current fugitive ma- 
terials and visual-auditory aids, has 
been noted. A loan library of record- 
ings and transcriptions has proved 
helpful. 

6. Schedules. Many schools have de- 
veloped high school schedules which 
permit greater continuity of teacher- 
pupil relationship and greater flexibility 
for facilitating citizenship education 
along interdepartmental lines. 

7. Critical thinking. Much concern 
is being shown for ways to help students 
develop more effective thinking skills. 
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This concern has appeared not only in 
mathematics and science, but in core, 
English, and social studies classes. A 
decided emphasis on self and group 
evaluation has been one aspect of this 
concern. 

8. Current emphasis. A decided em- 
phasis is apparent on current affairs, 
the air age, the progress of the war, 
consumer economics, intercultural re- 
lations, postwar planning, and the 
meaning of democracy in this modern 
world. 


Fi VALUATION of the citizenship 

project over the first three years of 
its program indicates a special value for 
direct consultant work in schools, espe- 
cially during this era of rapid teacher 
turnover. The regional and state work- 
ing conferences also have been rated 
by participating teachers as a valuable 
help; radio programs and loan kits of 
materials have proved to be useful 
means of extending information about 
promising trends and sound practices. 
Finally, the collaborative activities of 
the Study seem to have rich possibili- 
ties for a future program. 

The citizenship project is to be con- 
tinued through the combined aid of the 
Children’s Fund and the Department 
of Public Instruction. The staff pro- 
poses to work along the lines already 
described and to place special emphasis 
on the codrdination and extension of 
the field service programs of existing, 
permanent agencies in Michigan. Prob- 
ably there has never been a more chal- 
lenging year for such efforts. The end 
of the war may be expected to bring 
with it a strong trend toward isolation- 
ism, disillusionment, and cynicism. Real 
efforts must be continued to help youth 
become effective citizens in our de- 
mocracy. To that end the citizenship 
education project is dedicated. 





Sacramentos 4-4 Plan Is 


Different 


N important educational develop- 

ment is the work-permit pro- 
gram, guided by Federal and State 
laws dealing with the employment of 
minors, which is bringing cooperation 
and understanding between employer 
groups and Sacramento’s thousands of 
boys and girls of school age. This in- 
tensified program, unfolding daily as 
the war progresses, slowly but surely 
will become the cynosure of all eyes as 
the new curriculum develops, one in 
which students are occupied in business 
and industry on a tentative basis and go 
to school—all in the same day. 

Business and industry are taking ad- 
vantage of the “4-4” plan, which has 
been in vogue in Sacramento for many 
years, whereby a student’s time may be 
divided between a paying job and the 
classroom—a plan which, because of 
war conditions, is making an added 
contribution to helping solve the labor 
shortage. 

Sacramento’s School Department 
may not operate under this exact scheme 
after the war, but there is bound to come 
some type of vibrant codperative pro- 
gram between business and the schools 
which will function to mutual satis- 
faction. 


| Fi is a practical era in Sacramento, one 
in which the student has an oppor- 
tunity to learn on the job and at the 
same time receive his fundamental and 
significant theoretical instruction, all as 
part of each school day. 

Thus, the schools here train students 
definitely for what the future may hold 
for them, and at the same time they are 
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4 Many schools in the State today are 
operating under the 4-4 Plan or some 
variation of it—whereby they have 
arranged so that students can divide 
their time between school and work. 
Certain features of the Sacramento 
program described in this article, 
however, are different from those 
which have been reported elsewhere. 

Mr. Osenbaugh is supervisor of 
publications in the Sacramento Uni- 
fied School District. 





making a contribution toward business 
and the professions in producing better- 
trained young men and women. The 
schools aim to place on the job, for a 
business man or merchant, a boy or a 
girl who is interested in a particular 
kind of work for his adult occupation. 

A vital part of the program in Sacra- 
mento is that of arrangements worked 
out carefully whereby students receive 
school credit for their work on the job. 
In the case of high school students, one 
unit of credit for each 36 hours of suc- 
cessful codperative work is being al- 
lowed. The maximum amount that can 
be earned by any one student will be 
40 units of the 190 required for gradu- 
ation. Not more than 10 credits in any 
one semester will be allowed. In the 
case of junior college students, one unit 
of credit for each 54 hours of success- 
ful codperative work will be allowed. 
The maximum amount to be earned by 
any one student will be 20 units of the 
64 required for graduation. 


HERE the Sacramento plan dif- 
fers abruptly from arrangements 
in other cities is in a definite classifi- 














cation of jobs into three general types— 
unskilled, semiskilled, and skilled. The 
same amount of credit per term is al- 
lowed for work in any of these types of 
jobs, but there is a limit to the amount 
which can be earned in certain of these 
areas. In Sacramento, a student em- 
ployed on a job that has been classified 
as “unskilled” is allowed only one se- 
mester of work for credit. Semiskilled 
jobs may have the benefit of the student 
for two semesters, and skilled jobs 
may be accepted by students for three 
semesters. 

The codrdinator of codperative edu- 
cation for the Sacramento Schools is 
vested with real responsibilities. 

The plan here works this way : 

1. Students are not allowed to accept 
codperative work without sanction from 
respective school counselors. The rec- 
ord of the individual must be good for 
the preceding semester’s ‘studies, and 
the same normal standard of school 
work must be maintained “on the job.” 

2. When passed by the counselor, the 
student contacts the codrdinator of co- 
operative education and receives a per- 
sonnel data card, which must be filed. 

3. Then the student is informed of 
where a position is open and has the 
experience of applying in person for em- 
ployment. 

4. The employer mails “an intent to 
employ” blank to the school codrdinator 
if he desires the services of the student 
in question. 

5. Then the work permit is mailed 
to the employer. 

6. Sufficient calls are made by the 
codrdinator at the place of business for 
him to be able to evaluate the work of 
the student and to issue grades at the 
end of the semester. These personal 
interviews with employers on the job 
are an aid to the discovery of any prob- 
lems that need solving. Frequently the 
problem is something like this: The 
student is doing fine, but in a couple of 
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weeks the employer would be inter- 
ested in having the student do some ele- 
mentary machine calculation work; 
upon hearing this the coordinator ar- 
ranges with the school where the stu- 
dent spends one-half day for him to 
receive this emergency instruction. 


HE urban set-up as we know it to- 

day does not tend to give the boy or 
girl the same general responsibility ex- 
acted of children who live inthe country 
and who naturally have more personal 
responsibilities at home. City boys and 
girls are bound to have more time on 
their hands because there is less for 
them to do. They need the added re 
sponsibilities that will come with the 
development of a new after-the-war co- 
operative education. This city is mov- 
ing in that direction right now, and the 
foundation for an instructive, interest- 
ing, and worth-while relationship be- 
tween the employing class and the 
schools of Sacramento is developing 
from such a program. 

One problem in the past that re- 
sulted in uncertain development of an 
intensive codperative program between 
schools and employer has been that of 
the effect of economic conditions on 
labor demand. Because of present-day 
manpower shortages, there is danger 
that the school and the employer may 
be inclined to compete for the child. 
The cooperative program in Sacramento 
works to the mutual satisfaction of em- 
ployers and schools arid is solving this 
problem. 

Codperative education in Sacramento, 
in reality, is a three-sided contract be- 
tween: (1) the home, (2) the employer, 
and (3) the school. The Sacramento 
School Department believes these are 
the three most important pillars in the 
welfare of a growing boy or girl pre- 
paring diligently for the future—for a 
world that some day will know peaceful 
pursuits. 





Napa Junior College Trains 


War Casualties 


ITH the beginning of the spring 

semester, 1944, Napa Junior 
College began a new project. At that 
time some half dozen amputees from 
the U. S. Naval hospital at Mare Island 
entered the school for courses in various 
fields. Later during the term, the num- 
ber was doubled. 

The patients at the Mare Island Hos- 
pital are mostly casualties of the Pacific 
campaigns—Guadalcanal, the Solo- 
mons, the Marshalls, Guam, Saipan, the 
Aleutians, and other land and sea en- 
gagements. Many have lost a leg or an 
arm. At the hospital they are under- 
going medical or surgical treatment, and 
the amputees are being fitted with and 
taught to use artificial legs or hands or 
other prosthetic appliances. Most of 
these appliances, made in laboratories 
and shops at the hospital, have been 
developed to a surprisingly high degree 
of efficiency. 

The hospital services do not stop 
here. A major concern of the staff is 
that these wounded men shall be ra- 
habilitated, adjusted, and conditioned to 
an effective and productive civilian 
status upon their discharge from the 
Navy or Marine Corps. To accomplish 
this purpose there is, in addition to the 
regular medical and surgical staff, a 
corps of psychiatrists, psychologists, 
and Educational Service officers. The 
Red Cross, Veterans Administration, 
the U.S.E.S., and the State Bureau of 
Rehabilitation also are represented in 
this work. 


By was through the officers in charge 
of the Rehabilitation and the Educa- 
tional Services Departments that the 
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q By GEORGE A. STRONG 





4 In its December, 1944, issue, the 
“Journal” contained a symposium re- 
porting on the training which Cali- 
fornia schools and colleges are offer- 
ing. or are planning to offer, for the 
returned veteran. Since the sympo- 
sium merely sampled certain types of 
activities, additional and more de- 
tailed descriptions of what various 
schools are doing will be presented 
from time to time in “Journal” col- 
umns. One of the most interesting 
programs organized for veterans is 
that which the Napa Junior College 
is operating in behalf of the wounded 
personnel in the Naval hospital at 
Mare Island. 

Mr. Strong, who has organized this 
work, is principal of the Napa Eve- 
ning Junior College. He has been in 
the Napa system for twenty years, 
before that having had experience in 
Pocatello, Idaho, in Spokane, and in 
the State of Michigan. He served in 
World War I and has been actively 
interested ever since in veterans’ 
problems, including rehabilitation. 





initial investigation of the offerings of 
Napa Junior College was made. The 
fact that the school operates as a 
four-year institution (Grades 11 to 14, 
inclusive), that its facilities provide op- 
portunities for both vocational and aca- 
demic training, and that its schedules 
make possible both long and short-term 
courses convinced the hospital authori- 
ties that here was a satisfactory place 
for their patients to try out a resumption 
of school life and training. 

The results of the work of the spring 
semester were encouraging, and in June 
the school administration set up—for 








NAPA JUNIOR COLLEGE TRAINS WAR CASUALTIES 


the four months’ summer term—a 
special program to accommodate the 
wounded men, administered by the Eve- 
ning Junior College, which is the Adult 
Education department of the school. 
Classes were organized in machine shop, 
drafting, trade mathematics, office ma- 
chines, accounting, and related subjects. 
Approximately forty men attended this 
summer session, and the results, on the 
whole, exceeded expectations. 

The teachers found the men, for the 
most part, the most industrious and am- 
bitious group they had ever handled. 
The intensive training and the discipline 
they had undergone in the service, to- 
gether with their very real desire to 
make good, kept them at a high point of 
concentration on the job in hand and 
satisfied only with completing their 
work effectively. Instead of having to 
urge the men to work harder or faster, 
the teachers frequently found it neces- 
sary to “put on the brakes” and order 
extra periods for relaxation. 

In addition to maintaining the classes 
conducted in its own plant, the Napa 
Junior College assigned a special teacher 
to work six hours a day at the hospital 
with patients who were unable to make 
the daily trip to Napa. A special class- 
room was given him, but much of his 
work was done in wards with individual 
cases. : 

The program continued with the re- 
sumption of the regular school session 
in October and is still in progress. En- 
rollment has increased. The veterans 
are taking academic courses to complete 
diploma or university entrance require- 
ments, vocational work in automobile 
mechanics, machine shop, drafting, and 
commerce, and studies in such cultural 
fields as art and music. 

The teachers in charge have been 
stimulated to invent and perfect devices 
and techniques to assist the men in over- 
coming their handicaps. Those in the 
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commercial department have devised or 
improved methods to enable a one- 
armed man to handle a typewriter or 
calculating machine effectively. The in- 
structor in machine shop has adapted 
both machines and techniques to the 
man with an artificial leg or arm. In- 
structors in the Departments of Social 
and Biological ‘Science have planned in- 
dividual course schedules, especially for 
those men who want to concentrate 
in one subject and complete it in one- 
fourth to one-half of the time ordinarily 
allotted to it. All teachers have cooper- 
ated wholeheartedly in giving generous- 
ly of their time and efforts to individual 
men and have done it unobtrusively and 
without “coddling.” The men appre- 
ciate their sympathetic ungerstanding ; 
they resent pity or sentimentality— 


and such feelings, if existent, are kept 
hidden. 


ROBABLY the best results so far 
were obtained during the summer 
session. An outstanding characteristic 
of men who have had much service with 
the Armed Forces always has been their 
sense of solidarity with others of their 
kind. With many, this feeling is of long 
duration, continuing, after discharge, 
into civilian life—as is manifested by the 
number and permanence of veterans’ 
organizations. The summer session was 
organized so that the classes concerned 
had in them only men from the hospital. 
These men had their own “mess,” at 
which the lunches they brought from 
the hospital were augmented by salads, 
coffee, milk, and, frequently, desserts 
contributed locally and served tastefully 
by the Canteen Corps of the Napa Red 
Cross. The Rotary Club entertained the 
men at its regular luncheon meetings 
and at two “picnics.” The men pub- 
lished their own weekly mimeographed 
newspaper, whose front page was 
headed by their special “coat-of-arms” 
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—a Purple Heart medal over crossed 
crutches. These various unit activities 
seemed to make easier the transition 
from Service to regular school life. 


It has not been possible to continue 
these special classes during the fall se- 
mester. The men are assigned now to 
regular college classes. They have their 
own table, however, at ‘‘chow’”’ 
crutches and new and strange artificial 
limbs are too much of a handicap in the 
crowded line at the cafeteria counter. 
Experience has made both the’ hospital 
and the school staff more efficient in 
their counseling and preconditioning of 
the men to school. Unlike the first en- 
trants, who were noticeably hesitant and 
shy, most of the men now come to the 
college knowing what they want, why 
they want it, and with a confidence in 
both themselves and their teachers. 


Five part-time teachers now are han- 
dling classes and individual instruction 
at the hospital. Their work covers the 
fields of bacteriology, chemistry, physi- 
ology, mathematics, history, English 
and—still in the organizational state— 
short courses in various fields of agri- 
culture. In addition to patients, several 
corpsmen on the hospital staff are earn- 
ing college credits now in these courses. 

The in-service training and the 
courses completed through the United 
States Armed Forces Institute are eval- 
uated, and credit is allowed, according 
to the recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and the Cali- 
fornia educational organizations. By 
the end of the summer term, five men 
had thus completed the work of their 
senior year in high school which had 
been interrupted by their entrance into 
the Navy or Marine Corps. A “gradu- 
ation” dinner was given them, diplomas 
were presented, and certificates of com- 
pletion were issued to those others who 
had finished certain courses successfully. 
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HE faculty of the college has found 

the work interesting and the results, 
on the whole, gratifying. There have 
been disappointments, of course. Many 
of the men do not remain long enough 
to complete courses they have begun. 
Some of these drop because they are 
discharged or transferred away. There 
still are too many who do not adjust ; 
themselves to school. Many of this 
group find the atmosphere of the class- 
room too juvenile, even though actual 
ages of some are but little more than 
those of the regular students—the age 
range is from 19 to 43, and the average 
age is about twenty-three. More could 
be accomplished, undoubtedly, if such 
men could be taught, at least in the be- 
ginning, in special classes—with no 
civilians in the group. 

There have been a good number of 
compensations for the difficulties. Of 
the first five who received diplomas, one 
now is attending the University of 
Maryland, one is in the University of 
Michigan, two have been returned to 
duty (one of these became the best 
multigraph operator the college has yet 
produced ), and the other is undergoing 
further hospitalization—this latter one 
plans to return to the college and get 
his A. A. degree, specializing in com- 
merce. 

More gratifying than such accom- 
plishments, however, is the great satis- 
faction which comes from seeing a 
disabled man lose the fears and doubts 
that have beset him and, in their place, 
gain self-confidence and the feeling that 
he is not “strange” but really “belongs.” 

To date, there have been 128 men 
from the hospital enrolled at the college 
itself, travelling to Napa and back on a 
school bus. One hundred seven men 
have enrolled in courses at the hospital. 
Indications are that the program will 
continue its growth and, concurrently, 
its effectiveness. 











For Youth 


Y nature we Americans are an op- 

timistic people. In normal times 
our optimism is of great value, but these 
are not normal times. We have yet to 
face the most severe test this nation in 
all its history has met. We need not 
assume a pessimistic attitude, but at 
least we must be realists. 


Not since the Civil War have we been 
engaged in a war of such long duration 
—it’s an Old War now, with Pearl Har- 
bor becoming just a memory. The emo- 
tional stimulation of that attack has been 
replaced by the elation caused by the 
almost continuous reports of Allied vic- 
tories on all fronts. An attitude seems 
to be developing that it’s “all over but 
the shouting.” Such attitudes are dan- 
gerous. This optimism apparently is 
creating a “Third Front,” bloodless it 
is true, but none the less vitally impor-» 
tant to the great cause for which thou- 
sands of lives already have been given 
freely. Final V-Day is a long way off. 


Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women are yet needed to bring this con- 
flict to a final and successful conclusion. 
These replacements are in our schools 
now, and it is incumbent upon every 
community to see to it that these young 
people are adequately prepared, both 
physicatly and mentally, to meet their 
obligation to their country. This re- 
sponsibility requires that we visualize 
our duty with a realist’s point of view 
and do something about it. Any pro- 
gram that is to be presented should not 
be of short duration and intense in par- 
ticipation but should cover a long period 
of time with instruction in activities 
evolved for specific purposes applicable 





A Conditioning Program 


4 By C. L. GLENN 





q Submitted at the request of the 
Army Service Forces, Ninth Service 
Command, this article gives attention 
to the physical education phases of 
the preinduction program, which the 
Army looks upon as a vital part of the 
present-day secondary curriculum. It 
is particularly interesting for the em- 
phasis it places on the need for the 
physical conditioning of girls. 

Mr. Glenn, who writes the article, 
is head supervisor of the Physical 
Education and Recreation Section, 
Los Angeles City Schools. He has 
been a member of the teaching staff 
in Los Angeles for a number of years, 
serving in the elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools, Before that, he 
was supervisor of boys’ activities in 
physical education in Oakland. He 
has taught, also, in extension and 
summer school at the University of 
Southern California and at Pomona. 





to the age range of the youth involved. 

It must be remembered, and this is 
of great importance, that these boys and 
girls with whom we must deal are not 
fully matured adults and therefore can- 
not be expected to perform in the same 
manner or degree as fully matured per- 
sons. They must be taught the “know 
how” as well as the “do.” By the very 
nature of the importance of the program, 
it can be seen that painstaking instruc- 
tion in all activities is necessary; they 
must be taught the techniques of run- 
ning, jumping, climbing, vaulting, dodg- 
ing, swimming, rope climbing, and game 
skills as well as be encouraged in vigor- 
ous participation in activities involving 
these skills. 
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PACE will not permit the presenta- 

tion of a detailed program, but per- 
haps the following suggested activities 
will serve to demonstrate types of physi- 
cal education activities that through 
continued and persistent daily partici- 
pation will accomplish the job of pre- 
paring to its maximum efficiency the 
raw material from which may be 
fashioned the finished product—the de- 
fenders of our nation. 


ACTIVITIES FOR Boys AND GIRLS 


Individual Team Games. As many 
activities as possible should be included 
under this heading, with the emphasis 
being on playing the game with all the 
zeal, power, and strength that the indi- 
vidual possesses. Not only will the indi- 
vidual benefit physically, but he will 
receive mental stimulus of great value 
accruing from the experience of work- 
ing as part of a group centered on a 
single goal. 

Conditioning Exercises. These in- 
clude movements for suppleness of 
trunk, hips, knees; strength of arms 
and shoulders, abdomen, neck, and 
upper back ; organic stimulation ; agility. 

Swimming. Every boy and girl 
should be able to pass a minimum test 
covering the following: swim 50 yards 
any style; stay afloat for five minutes; 
jump from eight feet high and swim to 
the bank ; make a good surface dive. 

Walking. Walking is splendid exer- 
cise, a good conditioner, and an excellent 
health tonic; also it is one of the best 
forms of recreation. It may be indulged 
in and enjoyed by all ages. .After a 
person becomes once accustomed to it, 
he finds a “daily dose” pleasant to take. 
Although walking is one of the most 
significant forms of physical activity, 
it also is the most neglected in America. 
Learn to walk (not stroll) objectively. 
Thus you will lessen the tension of that 
“last long mile.” 
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AcTIVITIES ESPECIALLY FoR Boys 

Activity for Skill and Agility. The 
purpose is to develop the capacity for 
fast reaction in controlled movement 
where accuracy is an important factor. 
Such activities as basketball goal throw- 
ing, bar vaulting, dodging run, and 
football punt for distance should be in- 
cluded. 

Activity for Strength. The purpose 
is te develop the capacity of the arms, 
legs, and trunk to exert great force. 
Push-up, rope climb, and hop, step, and 
jump will do the trick. 

Activity for Endurance. The purpose 
is to develop the capacity for continuous 
exertion with partial recovery during 
the exercise. There is nothing like walk- 
ing and running varying distances to 
accomplish this objective. 

Activities EsPECIALLY FOR GIRLS 

Activity for Skill and Coérdination. 
Basketball throw for goal gives oppor- 
tunity for development of eye and hand 
coordination. 

Activity for Endurance. The obstacle 
race—which includes a total distance of 


"50 yards in which the girl begins with a 


10-yard run, passes under a bar 30 
inches from the ground, runs 5 yards, 
jumps over a bar 20 inches high, runs 
5 yards, picks up a 10-pound weight and 
runs 10 yards, places the weight in a 
36-inch square, runs 5 yards ; leaps over 
a 36-inch area, and runs 14 yards to 
the finish—is useful here. There is no 
doubt that girls need this type of 
activity. We are not trying to develop 
amazons, but we do need women with 
sufficient physical stamina to carry on 
duties that will aid in bringing the war 
to a successful conclusion. We all are 
looking forward to the day when the 
last shot of battle has been fired and 
peace again rules the world. Let not 
that time be extended one day because 
we have not thought and acted realis- 
tically. 














prs with the physical develop- 
ment must go the mental training 
of the individual toward a personal de- 
sire to become as nearly physically per- 
fect as possible. So often instruction 
in activity is given without being ac- 
companied by adequate information re- 
garding the benefits the individual is 
receiving from such instruction. Youth, 
especially normally healthy youth, is not 
interested in health practices; nor does 
that interest develop until there is a devi- 
ation from normal. The doctor and the 
dentist are just persons to whore they go 
when something goes wrong. This prein- 
duction training must include teaching 
that will create a desire on the part of 
each individual to enjoy good health for 
the sake of pure enjoyment. This cannot 
be done by ignoring instruction in good 
health practices. It can be done only 
by proper motivation. 

An example of such motivation lies 
in the experience ‘of one large school 
system which issued a “Physical Fitness 
Award” certificate at the time of gradu- 
ation. Only those boys and girls having 
removed all remedial defects and having 
passed successfully the physical aptitude 
test receive the award. To these young 
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people the doctor and the dentist become 
a vital factor in their personal achieve- 
ment. It is evident that such a program 
cannot consist of but a few weeks of 
intense activity, but that of necessity it 
must cover a period of at least three 
years. 

To the realist this three-year period 
is not too long, and it is effective. Had 
such a program been inaugurated be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, the Armed Forces 
would now be reaping the benefits, and 
the continual stream of rejectees would 
not be coming from the selective service 
examination room. 

A nation is only as strong as its peo- 
ple. To make the nation strong, each 
individual must be strong mentally, 
morally, and physically. Should the war 
cease tomorrow we still will need and 
will continue to need a strong, robust 
people to carry on our leadership in 
world affairs. A physically weak nation 
cannot expect to lead and because of its 
weakness eventually will fall. Surely 
the United States cannot expect such 
a future. The youth of today are our 
leaders of tomorrow. Let us preare 
them for that task. 


Stanford to Have Inter-American Workshop 


Plans are being perfected for an Inter-American workshop at Stanford 
University, to be presented in collaboration with the Office of the Coérdinator 
of Inter-American Affairs from June 21 to August 18, 1945. The staff for the 
workshop will be composed of members of the Stanford faculty who are specialists 
in Latin-American matters and of visiting scholars and lecturers from Latin- 
America. A Spanish house for women students interested in perfecting their 
knowledge of spoken Spanish will be in operation. Spanish language motion 
pictures, programs of music of the Americas, dramatic readings, exhibits of 
Latin-American art, handicrafts, and publications will supplement the classroom 


discussions. 


Further information and enrollment blanks may be obtained from Dr. Juan 
B. Rael, director of Inter-American Workshop, Department of Romanic Lan- 


guages, Stanford University, California. 





Comments on the Week- 


End Teacher 


BEGINNING teacher was being 

interviewed in my office. “If em- 
ployed for this position,” I said, “will 
you plan to move to our community and 
become one of our citizens?” 

She looked at me a little bewildered 
and said, “My home is only about 15 
miles from here, and I: was interested 
in this position so that I might drive 
back and forth.” 

“Your college,” I remarked, “was 
only about 15 miles from home. I pre- 
sume you drove back and forth?” 

“Oh, no!” she replied, “I lived on 
the campus so that I might take part in 
the life and activities of the college.” 

What was wrong with this young 
woman’s educational philosophy? Her 
placement papers mentioned the fact 
that in her home community she had 
been a member of a girl scout troop, 
had helped stage a home-town carnival, 
and was active in church life. In college 
she had taken part in various activities. 
Had the educational department of her 
college failed to get over to her the full 
implications of a teaching position? Or 
does the blame lie at the door of every 
institution that helps develop our edu- 
cational philosophy ? 

Having been in the administrative 
field for nearly forty years, I am fully 
aware of the fact that it is impossible to 
get a 100 per cent community-conscious 
faculty or even a 75 per cent one. On 
the other hand, I know that a public 
school, either elementary, high school, 
or junior college, that does not have a 
nucleus of its teachers who live and take, 
part in the community is not a success- 
ful school. Isolationism will not work 
in a school any more than it will in a 
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4q By FLOYD S, HAYDEN 





4 This discussion of one phase of the 
teacher's philosophy of education is 
written by the district superintendent 
of Citrus Union High School and Jun- 
ior College, at Azusa. Dr. Hayden 
has been an administrator in Califor- 
nia for thirty-seven years, all but sev- 
en of them in his present position. 
During his thirty years in Azusa, he 
has organized the junior college and 
has developed a large adult educa- 
tion department. The year before the 
war the three schools under his juris- 
diction enrolled approximately thirty- 
two hundred students. 

Dr. Hayden has supervised the 
teaching of a good many new teach- 
ers and has attended summer ses- 
sions and assisted in educational 
conferences at the University of 
Southern California, the University of 
California, Pomona College, and the 
University of Chicago. 





nation. The community should know 
the teacher and the teacher should know 
the community. The benefits are mu- 
tual. Too many teachers see only one 
side of the picture. To them school is 
only a five-day job. They are the week- 
end teachers. In behalf of the profes- 
sion, let us see if we can evaluate what 
comes to both teacher and community 
from a true philosophy of education. 


HE benefits to the community per- 

haps are the more obvious. The 
teachers are university graduates. 
Many of them have had opportunities 
of travel, study, and culture that the 
average citizen has not enjoyed. They 
can help enrich the life of a community. 














Many lodges, churches, service clubs, 
and other organizations are proud to 
have teachers among their membership, 
and many teachers enjoy positions of 
leadership in community life. I say 
enjoy advisedly. Many parents also 
want to know the teachers of their chil- 
dren. Such acquaintance brings about 
a common meeting ground between the 
two most important institutions in the 
life of the child. 

On the other hand, the teacher, by 
such contacts, avoids the pitfall of be- 
coming an earmarked teacher and re- 
tains the qualities of a normal indi- 
vidual. The term “old maid school 
marm” has no sex. Some wear skirts 
and others wear trousers. A normal boy 
from our school went home one night 
with a grouch. 

“The English teacher kept me in,” he 
said, “and made me write a theme. 
She’s a sour pus.” 

“Who is your English teacher, Bill ?” 
asked his father. 

“Miss Brown,” Bill replied somewhat 
reluctantly. 

“Why, she’s a member of our lodge 
and there’s nothing sour pus about her. 
I'll ask her about your English to- 
morrow night.” 

“No, never mind, Dad. I think I can 
get it.” 

Miss Brown was a part of the com- 
munity. Bill’s parents knew her. Next 
week Bill saw her at a football game. 
His English began to clear up and Miss 
Brown was saved a year of sparring 
with Bill. 


Nothing pleases the average teacher 
more than to be taken for a person in 
some other vocation—he hopes to es- 
cape the “teacher complex” for which 
the profession is to blame. The mer- 
chant doesn’t go home with molasses on 
his fingers; the doctor on the street 
doesn’t carry his stethoscope about his 
neck ; the good housewife may become 
a good club member. These people be- 
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long to the community and whether in 
the harness or not are average citizens. 
The good teacher who also belongs to 
his community is accepted as a citizen 
on Main Street. He is too busy about 
the affairs of his town to be a teacher 
when out of the schoolroom. He finds 
also that the community has done some- 
thing to him that helps in the school- 
room. His students also know him in 
other réles than that of teacher. What 
some teachers consider a burden be- 
comes an asset and makes them a 
teacher plus. 

I have a man on my faculty who be- 
longs. He is an excellent teacher. He 
sponsors one of the school’s outstanding 
activities. He is a member of a service 
club. He sings in a church choir. From 
time to time he has headed important 
war loan drives or other community.ac- 
tivities. If you should compliment him 
on his service to the community, he . 
would probably say, “Why, I live here. 
My family and I like this town.” 

I have a woman on my faculty. She 
also is an excellent teacher. She spon- 
sors a large girls’ organization in the 
school. She is an active member of a 
church in the community. She is active 
also in her lodge and frequently gives 
or helps with community programs. 
She has given over twenty years of fine 
service to our school and community 
and has belonged since the first day she 
arrived with us. 


Y , Todicernceris school must have a goodly 
per cent of such teachers; the 
higher the per cent, the better the school. 
Such teachers are worth more to a dis- 
trict from the salary standpoint, but they 
do not give sugh service with the salary 
end in view. I was one time explaining 
community service to a teacher who was 
anxious to advance in our school sys- 
tem. She replied that she did not know 
that a district could pay a teacher for 
community service. Again I explained 
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that such teachers usually are in the 
top ranks of their profession but that 
they gave of their service before they 
ever received advancement. I have a 
sign in my office which sometimes I call 
to the attention of the growing teacher 
as a stimulus: 

“He who never does any more than 
he is paid for doing will never be paid 
for any more than he does.” 

The war with its accompanying hous- 
ing conditions has given more of an ex- 
cuse for the “week-end teacher.” The 
teacher who is in earnest about her 
profession, however, will do everything 
possible to find a place to live in her 
community and will not allow “week- 
end,” better spelled with an “a,” to be- 
come a “bug” in the philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

Some teachers will tell one that they 
intend to make teaching a stepping- 
stone to some other life work. This is 
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no excuse for not giving it one’s best 
while accepting its financial lift. Elbert 
Hubbard in his Little Journeys one time 
said something like this. If you are in 
a profession, be loyal to it ; work for it; 
give it your best. If you cannot, then 
get out and damp it to your heart’s 
content. 

Mark Van Doren in his recent book 
on Liberal Education says, “It has long 
been noted that a circular relation exists 
between education and society. Each 
depends upon the other to improve it; 
neither knows whether it is the acorn 
or the oak.” Departments of education, 
boards of trustees, superintendents, and 
teachers alike should strive to uphold 
the aims of the profession. Everett Dean 
Martin says, “One must come to edu- 
cation with clean hands and a pure heart 
or one can never know the secret of its 
power.” 


“The History of Educational Thought”—A Review 


A new approach to the history of education can be reckoned as an extraordinary 
event. When that approach is biographical, as in Dr. Robert Ulich’s recent volume, 
History of Educational Thought (American Book Company, 1945), the zest in the read 
ing is enhanced by an aroused interest in the person’s life and a like attraction toward 
the age in which he lived. Witness Boswell’s incomparable pen-pictures of old Sam 
Johnson and of the England of his age. Was it not Thomas Carlyle who said, “Biography 
is ever the center of history” ? 

All of this is preliminary to the comment that Dr. Ulich in his new text has applied 
admirably the biographical method and style to the cold facts of theories, principles, 
and schools of thought usually presented in a history of education. His treatment is a 
work of literary art, as well as a critical evaluation of the contributions of the “educa- 
tional prophets” from Plato to Dewey, whose utterances have influenced so profoundly 
the educational ideas of the Western World. 

The book sparkles with keen, penetrating observations on the present-day social 
outlook viewed in the light of the lives and messages of the prophets. Most particularly, 
the final summation under the heading, “The Tasks of the Future,” is filled with the 
thought that, by following the teachings of the prophets, “we may hope that this greatest 
crisis of western civilization is but the stormy overture of a new era of humanity, greater 
than any seen before.” 

Truly, there is not a dull or uninspiring moment as one reads this book.—A. J. CLoup, 
president, San Francisco Junior College. 














High School 


OME people seem to be “born to 

trouble” and so also are some 
schools. Jefferson High School is cata- 
pulted from one social cataclysm into 
another, while its teachers struggle 
valiantly to explain to its youth how 
these things can happen in a land where 
demScracy is the keynote of government 
and “all men are created equal.” A 
brief survey of some of these socio- 
economic misfortunes is offered here to 
orient the reader in the pathology of 
the situation. 

1. The depression’ hit rock bottom 
in this area, and these children received 
practical knowledge in the art of “how 
to endure hunger.” Because the years 
of the depression were contemporary to 
the formative years of the present high 
school youth, these youngsters suffered 
serious and often irreparable damage 
physically and psychologically. 

2. Jefferson is the hub of a radiating 
Negro district in which the rumblings 
of resentment against discrimination 
and oppression grow steadily louder. 

Although there are some highly intelli- 
gent Negro leaders working for the best 
interests of their race in the movement 
for full emancipation, there are, unfor- 
tunately, many others who, working for 
self-aggrandizement, employ destruc- 
tive propagandizing measures. Youth 
is caught in a bewildering maze of con- 
flicts—the academic approach of the 
Classroom versus the emotional ap- 
proach of the avenue. 

3. Because of war-time inflation, 
many pupils are earning more on part- 
time jobs than their parents ever earned 
working eight or ten hours a day. 

Inasmuch as the poverty of the de- 
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q The interesting article presented 
herewith has been adapted from the 
“Progress Report on Mental Hygiene 
Study Conducted at Thomas Jefferson 
High School, February-June, 1944,” 
a report of the Health Committee of 
Los Angeles’ Jefferson High School. 
As chairman, Mrs. Smith prepared the 
report, but the other members of the 
committee — Clarke Cosgrove, chair- 
man of the Science Department; Mrs. 
Lillian Graeber, counselor; and Mrs. 
Elsa Mae Smith, girls’ vice-principal 
—are jointly responsible with her for 
the activities reported. 

The author of this article, health co- 
ordinator and a teacher of life science 
at Jefferson, is president of the South- 
ern California Association of Life Sci- 
ence Teachers. “We have a very 
active Health Committee at Jefferson.” 
she writes, “and have made some 
interesting studies. Last year we 
made a special study of the health 
of our immigrant youth (a report on 
this study was published in the De- 
cember “Journal,” in an article by 
Mrs. Graeber and Mrs. Elsa Mae 
Smith). For the past two years, we 
have campaigned against venereal 
disease by instructing our youth in 
the facts about venereal diseases and 
by offering opportunities for blood 
testing on the campus— over 1,500 
boys and girls have been tested. Our 
campaigns against tuberculosis are 
equally intensive and extensive.” 





pression is still keenly remembered, it 
is not surprising that these children 
should spend their wealth feverishly to 
make up for bitter days of want. It is 
unfortunate but certain, however, that 
such spending of fabulous wages is 
malignant in its influence on a sense of 
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values and seriously complicates the 
problem of postwar adjustment. 

4. The area surrounding Jefferson 
contributes generously to the juvenile 
delinquency problem of the city, and 
Jefferson itself has one of the worst 
records of absenteeism and truancy. 

The normal adolescent urge for ad- 
venture, complicated by lack of parental 
supervision and inadequate legitimate 
recreational facilities—plus the need 
for a feeling of security, security which 
is endangered by broken homes, delin- 
quent parents, and racial discrimina- 
tions—adds up to frustration by any 
psychological measure. In many chil- 
dren such frustrations must be pro- 
tested by overt acts against “society” 
which they define as Law, Order, and 
Thou-Shalt-Nots. 

5. Jefferson is the educational melt- 
ing pot of hundreds of immigrant youth 
recently arrived from the South. 

Forced into deplorable housing con- 
ditions by a community which resents 
their presence and projected into a pat- 
tern of living for which they are totally 
unprepared, these children become a 
serious responsibility for a school al- 
ready sadly understaffed and overbur- 
dened. 


Fok several years the Health Com- 
mittee of Thomas Jefferson High 
School has been engaged in evolving 
a program of health education services 
which would promote the development 
of good attitudes and habits as they 
apply to health and also would assist 
each pupil to achieve the maximum of 
his particular allotment of health. The 
progress made in the physical health 
phases of this program has been satis- 
fying, but the Committee has been un- 
comfortably aware that the very im- 
portant considerations of mental health 
have been neglected. 
The reasons for this discrepancy are 
obvious. The physical needs of the 
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pupil for the most part are tangible, con- 
crete, and familiar. Facilities for the 
correction of these defects are fairly 
numerous. Information in this field is 
relatively well established and stand- 
ardized. The mental health needs of the 
pupil, on the other hand, are intangible 
and to most teachers unfamiliar. Facili- 
ties for the correction of mental disor- 
ders in children are very inadequate, 
and few school people possess the train- 
ing necessary to identify mental health 
problems in their incipiency. 

A year ago, however, a subcommittee 
was appointed to study the probl€m of 
how better to serve the mental health 
needs of Jefferson students. Numerous 
meetings of this subcommittee were held 
to which persons with special training 
in the field of mental health were in- 
vited for the purpose of guiding the 
thinking of the group and passing judg- 
ment on proposed plans. 

It became evident immediately that 
few agencies were established to which 
the Committee might refer cases, and 
it became apparent also that many of 
the Committee’s “brain-children” would 
have to remain in incubators until the 
picture of the entire psychiatric services 
in the Los Angeles area was changed. 
The Committee, however, being unwill- 
ing to ‘sit patiently and wait for this 
renascence to materialize, decided to 
“take the bull by the horns” and gather 
evidence which would empower it to 
demand help. It was agreed, accord- 
ingly, to make a study of each case of 
suspected mental disorder which was 
found in the school. 

Ideally this work would require an 
enlightened personnel, the services of a 
psychiatrist and a psychiatric social 
worker, and adequate provisions for 
placement. Jefferson had none of these. 
A few members of the faculty had been 
exposed to university lectures on ab- 
normal psychology and had done read- 
ing in the field of mental disorders, but 
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4 The following paragraphs, written by Mrs. Smith a few days ago, bring her report 
on the mental hygiene study at Jefferson High School up to the minute: 

“Because of the pitifully inadequate psychiatric services available to us, we have 
decided that the school must make a greater effort in behalf of these children. 
Through the efforts of our administrators and the codperation of our central office, 
we have been permitted to set up two special basic course classes for children who 
appear to have emotional disturbances (our basic course is a two-hour subject in- 
cluding English, social studies, and guidance). The teacher in charge of these spe- 
cial classes has had training and experience in social work and is well suited for 
this assignment. The programs of each of the pupils assigned are carefully checked 
to make sure that the children will be exposed to a minimum degree of nervous 
strain. Complete histories, including health, psychological, social, scholastic, and 
family data, have been taken on each pupil. Home calls are being made, and inter- 
views are held with the parents or guardians. The health codrdinator is responsible 
for the mechanics of the experiment, but all members of the staff are codperating to 
help these youngsters make an adjustment. 

“Because the classes are very small (twelve to fourteen in each), individual guid- 
ance is provided far beyond that possible in full-sized classes. The room in which 
they are conducted is very small, and for this reason the pupils do not wonder why 
their class is not larger—all our pupils are aware that the school is very crowded 
and that every available space must be used for classes. We are doing everything 
we can to keep these special classes enough like the others so that the pupils will 





not be aware of ‘differences.’ 


“Although our experiment is very young, there have been some very encouraging 
signs of adjustments in a few of the pupils already. Some of them will need psycho- 
therapy beyond what we can do and should have attention at once; at least one 


pupil may require institutional care.” 





for the faculty as a whole the subject 
was unfamiliar. The only psychiatrist 
available at the time through the schools 
was booked three months in advance, 
and the school system’s one psychiatric 
social worker was already swamped. 
Placement facilities were for the most 
part nonexistent. 

The Committee had a “fool’s cour- 
age,” however, and proceeded to at- 
tempt the impossible. More reading, 
more university training (with an ex- 
cellent psychiatrist), and more confi- 
dence started the ball rolling. The 
health coérdinator agreed to attempt to 
serve as a psychiatric social worker, and 
the Health Service Section promised 
cooperation—which was realized when 
an additional psychiatrist was assigned 
to Jefferson for several full days during 
the semester. 


T= proposed program was ex- 
plained to the entire faculty, whose 
response was immediate and enthusi- 
astic. Teachers submitted a long list 
of names of pupils who—to them, at 
least—“exhibited unusual behavior not 
of the accepted adolescent pattern.” 
These names, accompanied with corrob- 
orating evidence, were submitted to the 
health codrdinator. Other cases were 
submitted by the doctors, nurse, and 
vice-principals. 

The health codrdinator gathered all 
available data on each case; i. e., IQ, 
reading placement grade, age, race, 
status of guardianship, number of sib- 
lings in the family and position of the 
pupil among them, home conditions, 
health history and present status, opin- 
ions of other teachers, and any other 
significant data which could be obtained. 
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The general guide which was followed 
in taking histories was that recom- 
mended by the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago, Illinois. 

Interviews with the parents or guard- 
ians as well as with the pupils were, of 
course, imperative. Because home calls 
are more valuable than interviews at 
the school, either the nurse or health 
coordinator visited each parent or 
guardian at the child’s home. Condi- 
tions in the home were, of course, also 
considered significant data. 

All cases were screened first so we 
could discover if a physical defect were 
present which in itself might account for 
the behavior. The doctors examined all 
these pupils carefully, spending much 
more time with each one than usually 
is possible in school examinations. Sev- 
eral were eliminated, as for example, 
the following cases: 

1. Two pupils reported because of 
consistent “inattention” were found to 
have very defective hearing, which 
somehow had escaped discovery in pre- 
vious check-ups and about which both 
teachers and pupils had been unaware. 
In one case, a tonsillectomy solved the 
problem, and in the other it was learned 
that quinine which had been adminis- 
tered several years earlier during an 
attack of malaria was believed to be 
responsible for the deafness. 

2. One unusually tall boy, reported 
because he acted either childishly silly 
or very sullen, was found to be retarded 
in sexual development. Retested, upon 
request of the doctor, he was found to 
have a very poor mental endowment. 
An error in scoring on a previous test 
had led teachers to expect of him much 
more than he could do. These two fac- 
tors meant that he was maladjusted 
socially and educationally. The lad was 
referred for endocrine treatment; the 
teachers gave him work at his‘own level ; 
and at this writing he has achieved the 
record of not having been referred to 
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the vice-principal for discipline for two 
months. 

3. Another boy, referred because he 
was always in trouble for refusing to 
strip for gymnasium, was found to have 
avoided successfully every appointment 
with the doctor since arriving at Jeffer- 
son from a Southern state. He was 
discovered to have abnormally devel- 
oped mammary tissue, about which, 
naturally, he was very sensitive and 
because of which he had refused to strip 
for gymnasium. This lad was referred 
by the doctor for endocrine treatments 
(after the parents had been contacted), 
and he was given an office job in the 
gymnasium, which automatically ex- 
cused him from stripping. 

4. A girl, referred because she could 
no longer spell or write legibly although 
she had once been able to do so, was 
discovered to have a deep scar on her 
head. Investigation revealed that she 
had received a head injury when 7 years 
of age. The father was contacted and 
prevailed upon to take the girl to a 
part-pay clinic for a complete examina- 
tion. This he did, and the child was 
put immediately under treatment for a 
condition seriously affecting the optic 
nerve and centers of co6drdination. 

Several cases proved to be person- 
ality conflicts between the pupil and 
teacher. These cases were handled as 
tactfully as possible, and with much 
success. 


HE rest of the cases were referred ' 

for study to the school psychiatrists 
(both of the Board of Education Health 
Service Section) or to another agency. 
A very brief summary of each case is 
reported here so as to give the reader an 
understanding of the problem as it was 
seen by the Committee. 

A, a 16-year-old Negro girl, was re- 
ferred because of highly nervous and 
erratic behavior, consistent scholastic 
failure, and frequent absences from 

















school for which there was no adequate 
explanation. The psychiatrist-classified 
the girl as a psychopathic personality 
with aggressive tendencies. Readjust- 
ment of A’s program and the codpera- 
tive efforts of all her teachers failed to 
modify her behavior at all. The psychi- 
atrist recommended that she be sent to 
a special school where more individual 
attention would be possible. Because 
A is a Negro, has poor mental endow- 
ment but not poor enough, and has not 
been caught committing a crime, there 
is no place to send her. She continues 
to create problem situations in a school 
that can not help her, and because of 
which she is becoming increasingly anti- 
social. 

C is a 17-year-old Chinese girl re- 
ferred because of being “too quiet.” Her 
scholastic standing is very high, but she 
seemed to have no friends. A visit to 
the home substantiated this, an older 
sister reporting that she seemed only 
to want to read. The psychiatrist re- 
ported that the girl needed only to be 
given opportunity for participation in 
group activities and to have other pu- 
pils seek her friendship. The Chinese 
Club was contacted and their coopera- 
tion solicited. At this writing, two 
months later, C has overcome much of 
her shyness, participates in club activi- 
ties, and even is rumored to have a boy- 
friend. 


F is a 17-year-old Negro girl who 
was referred because of her very juve- 
nile behavior (screaming, yelling and 
running in the halls, and so forth) and 
her sullen demeanor towards teachers. 
Her school history showed that such 
behavior had been the rule with her 
since early elementary school days. The 
mother was found to be very unstable, 
and she revealed that she had caught 
F “in bed with a boy.” The psychiatrist 
believes that F is frustrated in her at- 
tempt at emancipation and self-expres- 
sion and insecure in her relationship 
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with others. The psychiatrist will con- 
tinue psychotherapy with F this 
summer. 

H, a 16-year-old Negro girl, was re- 
ferred because of emotional instability. 
The girl’s physician sent her to the clinic 
for a chest examination ; although that 
examination proved negative, the doctor 
who saw H referred her to the psychi- 
atrist for a neurological examination. 
She was under the psychiatrist’s care 
for several months; and then the last 
week of school she became involved in 
a drinking party which resulted in the 
parents’ requesting that she be placed 
in a school of correction. The psychiat- 
rist then diagnosed the girl’s case as 
postencephalitic behavior and recom- 
mended that she be assigned to Cam- 
arillo. 


K is an 18-year-old, unattractive 
but intelligent white boy who was re- 
ferred because of increasing nervous 
symptoms and what was almost an ob- 
session to discuss religious matters at 
every opportunity. The psychiatrist 
diagnosed K as a psycho-neurotic with 
deep feelings on inadequacy because of 
his physical handicaps and inability to 
adjust at home (his mother was re- 
married several times, and the home is 
slovenly). Further psychiatric inter- 
views were recommended and the co- 
operation of teachers requested. His 
teachers took an active interest in K. 
They suggested good reading, encour- 
aged his confidence, guided his reason- 
ing. Arrangements were made to give 
him responsibility as an office assistant. 
After five months of this treatment, K’s 
improvement is remarkable. He is much 
better adjusted in his social relation- 
ships, self-possesed, and in conversation 
indicates that his thinking is well bal- 
anced. 

L, a 17-year-old Negro girl, was re- 
ferred because of personality difficul- 
ties, sulkiness, suspicious and defensive 
attitude. She has a history of recurrent 
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episodes of stealing, in which there is 
reason to believe she was encouraged 
by her mother. The home life is deplor- 
able—characterized by drunkenness and 
abject poverty—and L frequently came 
to school hungry. Two siblings are in 
the developmental school, and one is in 
Pacific Colony. The psychiatrist sug- 
gested that L might be an incipient 
schizophrenic. Although everything 
possible in the way of material comforts 
was provided for her at school (cloth- 
ing, food, rest, modified program) and 
psychotherapy was attempted, L’s symp- 
toms increased until finally she checked 
out of school on her eighteenth birth- 
day. She does not work now and just 
seems to “hang around.” 

N is a 15-year-old colored girl who 
was referred because of poor academic 
progress, destructiveness, and a ten- 
dency to sex exhibitionism. She was 
also a disturbing influence in every class 
room. The mother considers the girl 
“queer” and reports that the girl suf- 
fered from frequent urination, day and 
night, until she was 15 years of age, as 
well as evidencing other neurotic traits. 
At-the age of 5, she met with an auto 
accident and suffered a head injury 
which kept her in the hospital for six 
weeks. At the age of 10, she suffered 
from a severe case of pneumonia. She 
had difficulties in previous schools and 
was sent to the Welfare Center for one 
term. Although her intelligence quo- 
tient is recorded as 79, she appears 
mentally much more retarded and emo- 
tionably unstable. The psychiatrist after 
an examination of N reported the fol- 
lowing : 

Neurologically she shows sluggish pupils 
and choreiform jerkings of extended hands as 
well as high active deep réflexes. 


The girl appears feebleminded, lacks judg- 
ment and proper understanding. She has a 
tendency to psychotic traits and is rather de- 
tached at present from her surroundings. She 
apparently suffers from an old post-concus- 
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sional choreiform nervousness in addition to 
mental retardation. 


A trial in a special room or development 
class according to her acknowledged ability is 
recommended. If no adjustment is recorded, 
placement in a state institution is to be con- 
sidered. 


The principal of the development 
school to which N was sent for this 
semester reports distinct improvement 
in behavior and claims that it has been 
the result of severe and continuous dis- 
cipline. She feels that N can be re- 
turned to a regular school in the fall. 
The Committee will reserve its opinion 
on this form of treatment until it has 
seen how N adjusts in the high school. 

O, an 18-year-old Negro girl recently 
from Washington, D. C., with an IQ of 
72, was reported because of a strong 
anti-social attitude and unwillingness to 
cooperate. Investigation revealed that 
she is very ambitious and refuses. to 
recognize her limitations. She has 
adopted an air of hauteur and obviously 
feels herself superior to other pupils. 
She was referred to the school psycholo- 
gist, who confirmed the test score and 
recommended that she be allowed to 
continue with her academic subjects 
since she planned to return to Washing- 
ton in June. 

Q is a 16-year-old attractive Mexican 
boy, who until this semester was a good 
student. Suddenly, however, he lost 
interest in school, became very moody, 
and often played “hookey.” The father 
came to the school and reported that 
he was deeply concerned over the lad 
because he often caught him crying and 
because Q claimed to be in love with a 
girl several years older than he. The 
boy reported that he “felt nervous” all 
the time and was always feeling “un- 
happy.” The father was advised to take 
his son to a private psychiatrist (the 
father*is very well-to-do). He did so, 
and the boy is now receiving psycho- 
therapy. 
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S, a 15-year-old Negro girl, was 
referred because of a persistent unwill- 
ingness to conform to any school regu- 
lations or class procedures. She was 
sulky, wilful, uncooperative, and noisy ; 
and no disciplining succeeded in modi- 
fying her behavior. She was referred 
to the psychiatrist and was given several 
psychiatric interviews in the last five 
months. At the end of the semester, her 
teachers all reported a marked improve- 
ment in her behavior. 

U isa 16-year-old Negro girl referred 
because of a sudden explosion in be- 
havior during which she threatened an- 
other girl with some scissors. Because 
U always has been very quiet and retir- 
ing, this violent display of anger, which 
was followed by other physical mani- 
festations of rage when she was inter- 
viewed about the quarrel, led the 
vice-principal to realize that the girl was 
ill. The interview with the psychiatrist 
revealed that she manifested hallucina- 
tory and delusional trends because of 
feelings of inadequacy which, together 
with her withdrawal from socialization 
and autistic thinking, pointed to the 
budding of a schizophrenic reaction. 

After a few psychiatric interviews, 
however, during which the girl was re- 
assured, and with the cooperation of her 
teachers, the girl proved that she had 
not completely lost contact with reality. 
By the end of the semester, U had 
shown much improvement. She is to 
continue psychotherapy this summer. 

V, a 17-year-old Negro girl, was re- 
ferred by the oculist to whom she had 
been sent for an eye examination. He 
found that he could not prescribe for 
her because on some tests she indicated 
vision while on others she indicated 
none, Investigation showed that the 
mother is very unstable and that V’s 
history is full of illness from infections 
—gonorrhea at seven years of age (re- 
sulting from an attack by a boarder in 
the home), sinusitis since infancy, 
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swollen glands in her neck when she was 
a baby. She also had a bad fall when 
seven years old and has always com- 
plained of headaches and poor hearing. 
V was referred to the psychiatrist, who 
excluded her from school and told her 
to return to the clinic in the fall. 

W is a 15-year-old Negro boy newly 
arrived from Arkansas. He lived here 
with a great-aunt who complained to 
the school because she could not control 
him. His teachers reported numerous 
instances of extraordinary behavior, a 
couple of them being in the shops and 
of such a nature as to endanger the 
safety of other pupils. W took a trip 
back to Arkansas and when he returned 
lived in a hotel without guardianship. 
Because he could not be handled in the 
classrooms at all, he was sent to a spe- 
cial school, where he was examined by 
a psychiatrist. The latter pronounced 
him normal and returned him to Jeffer- 
son. The vice-principal had no alterna- 
tive but to exclude him from school. 
Last check-up revealed that he is loafing 
around the Avenue. The Traveler’s 
Aid is supposed to be investigating pos- 
sibilities for returning him to Arkansas. 

X, a 15-year-old Negro boy recently 
arrived from Texas, came to the atten- 
tion of the health codrdinator because 
he complained of being in such “misery.” 
Further conversation revealed that the 
lad could not sleep, heard voices, and 
“saw things.” A visit to his sister, with 
whom he lived, revealed a very poor 
home and evidence that X was quitea 
burden. The sister was prevailed upon to 
file on X with the Lunacy Commission. 
She was glad to do this, and X was 
assigned to a State Institution as a 
dementia praecox case. 

Z is a 15-year-old Negro girl, whose 
father is in Rancho Los Amigos and 
whose mother is dead. She has spent 
most of her life in one foster home after 
another and now is in one of the finest 
in the city. Her behavior at the home 
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and at school was explosive and very 
disturbing, and several teachers found 
they could not manage her at all. She 
was referred to the psyciatrist, who 
stated that she exhibited choreiform 
behavior and recommended that she be 
given frequent opportunities to walk 
around, get a drink, and so forth. Ar- 
rangements were made with those teach- 
ers to whom she was still assigned; 
opportunity was given her to do office 
work, which she enjoyed; and her as- 
signment to regular physical education 
was requested. By the end of the semes- 
ter, Z had shown definite improvement. 
The foster mother reports that her con- 
duct at home is exemplary. Arrange- 
ments have been made for Z to go to 
camp this summer. 


INCE this study covers only one 

semester’s activities, it is probably 
presumptuous for the Committee to 
make any recommendations on the basis 
of it. Because the time is so short and 
the need is so great, however, the Com- 
mittee will state boldly some observa- 
tions : 

1. The psychiatric and psychological 
services of the School System should be 
widely extended. 

This study was possible only because 
the director of the Health Service sec- 
tion assigned a psychiatrist to Jefferson 
for six full days during the semester and 
the interviews could be conducted on 
the campus. 

(a) The Psychiatric Clinic should be en- 
larged and decentralized, with units estab- 
blished in different parts of the city. Many of 
these pupils who need psychiatric services 
could never be prevailed upon to travel the 
long distance to Yale Street for this service. 


(b) More psychiatric social workers should 
be assigned to the clinic. Of what value are 
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the psychiatric examinations if adequate fo}. 
low-up cannot be made? 

(c) The procedure for referring cases 
should be much simpler, especially for emer- 
gencies. 

2. Facilities for placement of children 
who are mentally disordered should be 
increased immediately. 

Obviously there is need for more hos- 
pitals for these sick children, but there 
also is a tremendous need for special 
schools to care for the borderline cases 
—special schools, carefully equipped 
and staffed so that these children who 
are exhibiting symptoms of a beginning 
disorder may be given the personal help 
that is necessary in attaining an adjust- 
ment. We have established special 
schools for the crippled and mentally 
defective ; why no ones for the mentally 
disordered ? 

Because in so many of the cases we 
have studied the home represents a de- 
teriorating influence, there should be 
provided some twenty-four-hour-a-day 
schools to which these children could be 
sent and given their chance for building 
the foundation for a decent life. 

3. Teacher training institutions 
should be prevailed upon to include 
among their requirements at least one 
course dealing specifically with mental 
disorders. Candidates also should in- 
clude in their preparation a study of 
normal development (physical, psycho- 
logical, social) and behavior. 

Very few teachers have any knowl- 
edge in the field of mental hygiene, and 
entirely too many of them are ignorant 
of what normally may be expected in 
the behavior of adolescents. 

This is merely a progress report. The 
Committee hopes to have a more sig- 
nificant report after next year’s expe- 
riences. , 


“The Phoenix”—A New Educational Publication 
A new entry in the educational publications field is The Phoenix, a 48-page 
periodical issued twice yearly by the Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, “in the interest of the secondary schools of Phoenix.” Volume 1 was pub- 


lished in 1944. 
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